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THE BERNAR PAGODA. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED “‘ TRAVELS BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.” 


As we sailed up the river, delayed often by a 
calm of half a day’s duration, we had abundant 
opportunities of learning the manners of the people 


The wealth of Benares is unrivalled. Here the 
shawls of northern, the diamonds of southern, and 
the rich muslins of Decca, and the eastern pro- 


in the adjacent districts, and increasing our know- 
ledge of the local traditions which tell so forcibly, 
in every province of Hindostan, of the past glories of 
the land, But even all this was insufficient to prevent 


vinces find a market, and radiate, as from a centre, 
to upper Asia, Affghastan, Persia, and by the way of 
Calcutta to the western world. 

The temples of Benares, however, are its most 





the approach of ennui, and we hailed with joy the ap- 
pearance of the gilded cupolas of Benares. 
The approach to this holy city is distinguished 


remarkable features. They literally stud the shores 
of the river, and crowd the streets of the holy city. 
On every side airy steeples, dream-like minarets, 
for its beauty. Rising in the form of an amphi- | gilded domes, and all the splendor of eastern pagod 
theatre from the water, and sweeping gracefully | architecture rises around you. Though most of 
inward in a semi-circular curve, this proud city, | these temples are small, nothing can excel the ele- 
with its towers, minarets, domes, and intermediate | gance of their designs. 

groves, has more the appearance of a fairy capital, The Bernar Pagoda stands near the margin of 
than a close and narrow town. But the illusion is , the river, and is one of the most celebrated of these 
dispelled as soon as you enter its precincts. Its | temples. Standing on an elevated bank, built of 
confined streets, crowds of noisy and filthy beggars, the fine stone of this region, ornamented with an 
and all the stench and poverty of an oriental town ‘elegant pyramidal steeple, and seeming as if look- 
dissipate the dream at once. | ing down on the city beneath, it is one of the first 
Benares is, however, emphatically a splendid | objects that arrests the attention, and one, too, to 
city. Most of the houses are small, and the which the eye recurs with renewed pleasure, after 
greater part only of one story, but it boasts, on the having wandered over the magnificence beneath. 
whole, a greater variety of fine buildings than any | Crowds of devotees are constantly seen thronging 
place in upper India. It was here that for the first | its courts, or lingering in the groves which stretch 
time, since coming to the East, I beheld houses away in the rear of the temple; and scarcely an 
tive, six, and even seven stores high. ‘The general hour passes without boats, loaded with pilgrims, 
style of architecture somewhat resembles that used arriving from every quarter of Hindostan, to pay 
in the construction of dwelling houses, during the their devotions at this celebrated shrine. Beggars, 
middle ages in Europe. ‘The first floor of the | fakeers, priests, and men deformed with long and 
tenements is generally a few feet below the street, painful penances, may be seen wending their way 
a large verandah runs around the house above, and daily from the city to the pagoda; while every year 
a heavy battlemented roof crowns the whole. The a vast concourse of devotees pour in at the annual 
public buildings are constructed in that eastern | pilgrimage, swelling the already vast concourse ef 
gothic style, of which I have already spoken at | worshippers, drawn hither by the fame of this cele- 
length, and the prevalence of which in Benares has | brated temple. 
Siven it the name of The Oriental City. | 
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Her eye’s blue sparkle 
But what were these? 


Ir was a wet, tempestuous afternoon. The 
wind roared, the trees groaned, the clouds were 
black and spongy, and the thick, heavy drops rattled 
on the window panes incessantly. Not a solitary 
passenger could be seen traversing the usually 
crowded thoroughfare. All was wet, gloomy, for- 
bidding. 

For more than an hour I had been sitting alone 
in my office, poring over a huge folio black letter 
Plowden, and occasionally pausing to look at the 
storm without, or turning from the casement to 
gaze, with a sensation of peculiar comfort, on the 
cheery fire blazing before me. I had made an 
appointment with a brother barrister at my office 
at four o’clock, to consult about a heavy land case 
in which we were engaged; but I had little expec- 
tation that he would brave such a storm to fulfil his 
promise, and as the shades of a November twilight 
darkened the room I gave up all hope, and closing 
the volume, threw myself back in my ample arm 
chair, and gave way to the soothing feelings of the 
hour. 

There are moments when the cares and sorrows 
of this world seem to pass away from the memory, 
and a dreamy forgetfulness falls upon the mind, as 
if we had already drank of the waters of Lethe, 
and passed to that better state of existence, where 
there are no more tears, nor agony. Such were 
my sensations as the twilight deepened around me, 
Would God!—that these glimpses of a brighter 
world were sent oftener te sooth the mind. 

I was, however, suddenly aroused from my re- 
verie, by the opening of the office door, and turning 
quickly around, in expectation of welcoming my 
long delayed friend, I beheld, to my surprise, that 
the intruder was a female. 

A single glance convinced me that the being 
before me was one of no common mould. Though 
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Numer Six. 


“From her fair cheek the rose was gone, 


thence had flown— 
on that young face, 


Far nobler beauty filled their place!" Hemans. 


THE DISINHERITED. 


attired simply, even coarsely, there was an exquisite 
taste in the arrangement of her dress which bespoke 
a refined and polished mind. A large bonnet co- 
vered her face, but as the veil was thrown aside, I 
detected under it one of the sweetest countenances 
I had ever seen. To say that it was beautiful 
would be far beneath the truth: it was more than 
mortal; it was almost angelic. ‘The fair brow; 
the classic outline of the face; the fine chiselling 
of the rounded chin; the transparent skin, beneath 
which the smallest veins could be seen stealing ; 
and the deep blue eyes, fringed with those long, 
dark, silken lashes, which give such a dreamy 
expression to the countenance, would, at any ume, 
have won the admiration of the most fastidious ; 
but when as now, there was diffused over the whole 


| : * te 
/an air of sadness, refining and etherealising every 


lineament of beauty, it seemed more like the face 
of a seraph than that of an inhabitant of this crime- 
stained world, reminding me of some of the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael, which I had almost worshipped 
in. Italy. She was young too, very young; and 
though eighteen summers could scarcely have pas- 
sed over her, care, and sorrow, and anguish had 
already written their traces on her brow. Alas! 
that even the young and fair must drink of the bitter 
cup of affliction, 

« Mr, D——, I believe,” said a soft and tremu- 
lous voice, breaking the momentary silence. | 
started. I had never heard but one voice so ex- 
quisitely sweet, and that voice was my own Mary’s. 
It broke my spell. 

«I am. But you are wet—let me have your 
umbrella, Take this chair by the fire.” 

«Thank you, sir—but I shall not detain you 
long,” and she paused in momentary embarrass- 
ment, but immediately recovering herself, she ¢oD- 





tinued, «I have a friend, sir, about whom I wished 
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She is an orphan, with a family , will bless you for your kindness to an orphan 


of little brothers and sisters, and has supported | girl.” 


herself by her needle. Of late, however, her em- 


“ You have dropped your glove,” said I, picking 


ployment has fallen off, and—and—it must be said | it up as she rose to leave, and into which I now 


—she cannot pay her quarter’s rent. 


it is not paid. I know nothing of law,” she con- | 
tinued earnestly, looking up into my face, “ but it | 


seems so hard—so very hard,” and her voice grew | 


thick and tremulous, “can he do it?” and she | 


placed in my hand the customary fee. 

I had noticed that she spoke under some em- 
harrassment whenever she found my eye fixed upon 
her’s, and I suspected, at once, that her friend Miss 
Astley and herself were one and the same. I 
therefore fixed my eyes upon her countenance as I 
said, playing carelessly with the note, 

«“ He cannot do it. But he can distrain,” con- 
tinued I,—and her face, which had brightened up 
at my first words, grew sorrowful as I proceeded, 
“nor can any thing ve done—unless indeed your 
friend can find some one to assume her rent.” 

God forgive me for speaking so coldly; but I 
did it for the best. At first the face of the sweet 
girl became deadly pale, then it flushed as in a 
fever, and again it faded to an ashy white, as she 
rose to depart. She spoke no word, but her lips 
quivered, and she trembled perceptibly. She ad- 
vanced a step or two firmly, and had already reach- 
ed the door, when turning to bid me adieu, her 
eyes met mine, she attempted to stammer out 
something : but it was in vain. Her bosom heaved 
with her agonised emotions, and unable at last to 
maintain longer her forced cumposure, she burst 
into a flood of tears. Well might she weep!— 
Her last hope was gone; another day and they 
would be homeless ; nothing but beggary, want and 
ruin were before her. 

“ My dear Miss Astley,” said I, taking her hand, 
for I felt it would be folly longer to disguise my 
knowledge that the orphan was herself, “ pray sit 
down again. Something may yet be done. You 
are agitated—compose yourself. Believe me I am 
your friend.” 

The earnest sincerity of my tone went at once 
to the heart of the innocent young creature. It 
brought a fresh flood of tears to her eyes; for what 
is like kindness to the poor and friendless? Long 
and wildly she wept. But at last recollecting her- 
self, she looked up through her tears. 

“ Oh, sir,” she said, “I am not used to deception 
—and I cannot maintain it. You know all now. 
But can—can any thing be done ?” 

“T think there may.” 

“I mean rightfully, without—without,” and she 
blushed as she betrayed her feelings, “the aid of 
strangers,” 

“Say nothing of that, my dear Miss Astley,” I 
said, taking her hand, and looking into her face, 
“you must trust me so far. I think I can obtain 
a stay from your landlord—or at least retard his 
Proceedings until you can raise the money. Will 
not that do ?” and I smiled, to re-assure her. 

“Oh! yes—yes,” she answered eagerly, her eye 
brightening up almost into a smile, as her eloquent 
thanks spoke out in that look of gratitude, «“ Heaven 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





The landlord | hastily slipped the fee she had given me, “ and now 
threatens to turn them into the street to-morrow if | let me see you smiling to-morrow. 


All will be 
well.” 


« Shall I call in the morning?” she asked timid- 
ly, but with evident interest. 
“No, my dear Miss’ Astley, not until the day 


| after.” 


“Thank you—God will bless you,” murmured 
the sweet girl, her eyes moistened with tears of joy, 
as she left the house. 

It was some minutes before I ceased gazing on 
her form as she passed slowly down the street. A 
crowd of thoughts hurried through my bosom, I 
was already deeply interested in the fair stranger— 
I felt instinctively that she had not been born in 
poverty, and I made a dozen conjectures by what 
means she had been reduced to depend on her 
needle for support. But she was an orphan !—and 
perhaps the child of a bankrupt. Alas! that the 
sins of the father should be visited upon his chil- 
dren. 

At last she turned a distant corner, and I passed 
again into my office. It was not until that mo- 
ment I remembered I had forgotten to ask the 
name of her landlord. I determined, however, to 
remedy the oversight by an early visit to her in the 
morning. 

I had scarcely reached my office, the next day, 
after an hour’s duty at the opening of the court, 
when the splendid carriage of one of our wealthiest 
nabobs drove up. He had never before intrusted 
me with business; but I knew his former counsellor 
had but lately deceased. As I was still ranked 
among the younger members of the bar, I felt 
considerable anxiety to win the favor of so lucra- 
tive a client at our first interview. I therefore rose 
to offer him a chair as he entered. 

« Ah, Mr. D—-—, pray sit down again,” said Mr. 
Snyder, somewhat superciliously waving his hand, 

I was but little pleased with his address, and 
I threw myself back carelessly into my ample 
chair. 

«You ’re sharp, eh ?—devilishly sharp?” was 
the next sentence, pronounced in a quick, harsh 
tone, as he elevated his huge grey eyebrows, A 
smile and nod were my only answers, 

«“ Very good—very good—lI ’ve heard so from 
Mr. , and have a notion of trying you,” con- 
tinued he, with a patronising air, that was really 
insulting, «I *ve a small matter to-day—a rent 
case—first little then big”—and he fumbled in his 
pocket for some papers; while my blood fairly 
boiled, and I could with difficulty prevent myself 
from ordering him out of my office. But the re- 
collection of Mary, and the difficulties which a 
young lawyer has to surmount, induced me to 
smother my indignation, and even to conciliate so 
influential a client. 

«“ Eh! here they are at last, curse ’em,” said he, 
testily drawing out the papers, “ there ’s the direc- 
tion—get the money at every cost,” he continued 
emphatically, rising to depart, “ and hark ’ye don’t 
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be mealy mouthed about the matter—the man that 
does my business must n’t pity. I can make your 
fortune—damme—I can. So mind, young man, I 
shall call this day fortnight,” and with a supercilious 
bow he left the office, got into his carriage, and 
rolled up the street. 

“There goes a pampered scoundrel,” was my 
involuntary reflection, as I recalled to mind the 
insulting interview which had just transpired. But 
I had to restrain my feelings; for I was only a 
rising young man,.and enjoyed as yet merely a 
bare competence from my practice. With these 
thoughts hurrying through my mind, I turned to 
look at the address of the person against whom I 
was to proceed. Could I be mistaken? I put my 
hand to my brow, as if to recall my scattered facul- 
ties, and read again the direction. Good God !— 
Miss Astley was to be the victim. I cast the 
papers indignantly on the floor, and in the first 
moments of honest feeling, resolved to tell the 
hoary scoundrel to find other instruments for his 
work. But more prudent sentiments finally ob- 
tained the ascendency; I resolved, if possible, to 
make use of my situation to aid the sweet orphan; 
a thousand plans were thought of and discarded ; 
and without determining on any thing, I waited 
impatiently for the dinner hour that I might con- 
sult Mary, my yet lovely bride. 

My sweet wife entered with eagerness into my 
plans, and proposed that a little subscription should 
be started, by which the necessary sum of money 
could be secured, I gave her half the amount at 
once, and kissing her tenderly, bid her God speed. 
Need I say that when I met her at supper time she 
placed in my hands even more than the required 
amount. 

«And now, Mary, come and do me another 
favor—will you ?” 

I was answered by a look that said more than 
words. 

«“ Well then—get your bonnet and shawl, and 
accompany me to Miss Astley’s ?” 

In a moment she tripped in, accoutred for her 
walk, and putting her arm in mine, said fondly, 

“Thank you for this, Harry—it is so like you 
to let me enjoy some of the pleasure of doing a 
good deed.” 

« Say, rather, it is you that does it,” said I. 

It was a dark, close, narrow street down which 
we turned in pursuance of our direction, and the 
tenement itself looked even more ricketty than the 
old quarter in which it stood. As we approached 
the house I discerned that the shutter was partially 
opened ; and impelled by an irresistible curiosity I 
peeped in before we entered. ‘The room was small, 
with a low ceiling, and having walls from which 
the plaster was peeling off with age. A solitary 
light burned feebly near the hearth, on which 
flickered a faint and scanty fire. On a low chair 
beside it sat the fair visitor of the day before, 
sewing sedulously at some coarse articles, obtained, 
no doubt, from the nearest furnishing shop, and to 

be finished, perhaps, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. The face of the sweet girl was pale and 
wearied, as if she had taxed her powers to the 
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ployer. All at once she looked up and sighed, 
cast a saddened glance around the room, and then, 
as if touched by some old recollection, a tear stole 
into her eye and rolled silently down her cheek, 
Hastily, however, brushing it away, she bent down 
and resumed her task. Poor girl !—day and night, 
in weariness and ill-health had she thus earned the 
scanty pittance which kept herself and her little 
family from starvation. 

I was touched by the sight. 1 inwardly con. 
trasted the situation of this innocent creature with 
that of the pampered usurer who had visited me in 
the morning. The recollection of him recalled me 
to the object of my present visit, and with a low 
knock the door was opened by the fair girl herself. 
As she held the candle in her hand the light fell 
directly on the face of my wife, while that of my 
sweet client was distinctly seen in the rays of a 
full, unclouded moon. 

“ Mary Belvidere !” 

« Isabel Staunton,” were the simultaneous ejacu- 
lations, bursting from their lips, as they gazed on 
each other a moment incredulously, and then fell 
into each other’s arms. 

«‘ Isabel Staunton,” said I to myself. Often had 
I heard Mary speak of her as one of her oldest 
friends, and as lovely a creature as ever breathed 
the air of heaven. But that Isabel was the daugh- 
ter of a man of exorbitant possessions, residing in 
a splendid mansion on the Susquehannah,—and 
could the suffering creature before me be the once 
wealthy heiress? Yet so it was. Her history, as 
soon as her emotions suffered her to speak was 
briefly told. 

Neither she nor Mary had met or heard of one 
another for nearly two years. The letters which 
my wife had written were never answered, because 
—as she now learned—they were never received ; 
and with the cessation of their correspondence all 
knowledge of each other had terminated. Meanwhile 
the father of Isabel on a visit to Philadelphia, was 
taken suddenly ill, and died at the residence of a 
half brother of his. ‘The melancholy intelligence 
was accompanied by a postscript, informing the 
bereaved family that a will had been executed by 
the deceased, and left in his possession, devising 
the bulk of the Staunton estate to Isabel in tail.— 
But what was her astonishment to find that the 
devise to her depended on the condition that she 
married her uncle, the intention being, in the lan- 
guage of the law, that the estate should go to 
Isabel and him on their marriage, otherwise it 
should be held in trust for a well known charitable 
institution. ‘The advances of the grey-haired villain, 
who, by working on her father’s prejudices, during 
an illness at his house in Philadelphia, had secured 
the only means which Mr. Staunton would listen 
to of disinheriting his daughter, or making her the 
bride of one old enough to be her father, would 
have been listened to with detestation by Isabel, 
even if she had not long secretly nourished 4” 
affection for one, every way worthy of her, but 
who, not daring to aspire to her hand, was now 
absent as a lieutenant in the navy, on a three years 
cruise in the Pacific, seeking by such means tO 





utmost, in order to satisfy tue haste of her em- 


crush an affection he could not otherwise resist.— 








The history of a heart is easily told. As the 
importunities of the uncle grew more frequent, the 
repugnance of Isabel increased. At last he pressed 
for a final answer and received—a denial. From 


that moment his whole conduct toward her changed. | 


But why should I continue? She wrote vainly to 
her late friends on the Susquehannah, but she was 
no longer an heiress, and all those who might have 
befriended, affected to forget her. At last disheart- 
ened, friendless, almost broken down in spirit, she 
accepted an offer insidiously made her by a pre- 
tended friend—a visitor occasionally at her uncle’s 
—left the proud mansion of her persecutor by 
stealth, and assumed a fictitious name, determining 
to earn a livelihood, however scanty, by her own 
exertions, rather than submit longer to the insults 
and almost open threats of her uncle. Her pride 
would not brook that she should be looked upon 
as a pensioner; and she resolved rather to struggle 
on in poverty than endure the rebuffs of false 
friends by applying to them for aid. 

But how ofien do young and sanguine hearts 
make resolutions which they never would if they 
knew more of this callous world. For awhile all 
went well, and Isabel was almost happy. But as 
winter came on, her humble employment grew 
more precarious, and after passing from want al- 
most to the verge of beggary, the pretended friend, 
who had offered to let her the humble tenement 
rent free, demanded the arrears;—and what could 
a friendless, unprotected orphan do with no proof 
to set up against his claim? In the first moment 
of agony and despair she was well nigh heart- 
broken. But a gleam of hope shot across her 
mind when reflecting that the law might perhaps 
afford a protection against his injustice. She hast- 
ened, even amid the storm, to the nearest office, 
whicn happened fortunately to be mine; but little 
thinking that I was the husband of Mary Belvidere. 
The rest is well known. 

During the whole of this narration, which my 
sweet wife won from her at intervals, suspicion 
after suspicion had thickened in my mind, all point- 
ing the same terrible way. When she ceased there 
was a moment’s silence; and then my sweet wife 
said, 

“ But, my dear Isabel, you have not yet men- 
tioned your uncle’s name—I never knew you had 
relations in Philadelphia.” 

She looked up for a moment, and while blushing 
for her relative, at last said, hesitatingly, 

“You have been so kind—how can I refuse 
even that ?—it is Mr. Snyder.” 

“Snyder!” exclaimed Mary, looking at me in 
wild amazement. 

Fearful that my wife’s agitation should betray 
more than I wished at present to be known, I gave 
her a hurried but significant glance, and said with 
a smile, 

“ But now, my dear Miss Staunton, let us for a 
moment pass to another subject. You must be 


Mary’s guest for a while—oh! come, no denial—I 
know she will desire to have you with her after so 
long an absence.” 
“ But—” 
“ Not a word now, dearest Isabel,” said my wife, 
21* 
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_ playfully putting her hand upon the mouth of the 
speaker. 

The objections of Isabel were soon dissipated, 
and she promised to come to us on the morrow. 
Sweet, lovely girl !—the tears stood in her eyes as 
she saw us depart. 

I pass over more than a week, during which 
Isabel, with her little brother and sister, remained 
with my wife. ‘The time was, meanwhile, rapidly 
approaching for the visit of my wealthy client, the 
uncle of Miss Staunton; and I awaited it with 
some anxiety as I had learned many things since 
our visit to Isabel’s humble home, which awoke in 
my mind the darkest suspicions, I determined to 
test their truth, if possible, in the approaching inter- 
view. 

I have said that Isabel had scarcely closed her 
narration before suspicion after suspicion flashed 
upon my mind, and I saw, or thought I saw in 
what seemed to my companions nothing but 
chance, the connected evidences of a well developed 
plot. The whole conduct of the brutal uncle 
toward Isabel, together with his character as 
displayed in the interview at my office, when taken 
in connection with the well known affection of Mr. 
Staunton for his daughter, convinced me that there 
was something wrong. The very perfidy which 
Mr. Snyder had been guilty of in procuring a 
pretended friend to lure Miss Staunton into his 
power was another confirmation of my suspicion. 
I pondered on it the whole of that night, and at 
last determined to examine the will. My suspicions 
resulted in the conviction that it was forged. Nor 
did the devise over to a charitable institution, 
instead of to Mr, Snyder himself, weaken my 
opinion ; for aman so avaricious as he was, would 
scarcely imagine that his niece would live in 
poverty sooner than marry him; and besides the 
danger of detection would deter him from inserting 
a provision so calculated to arouse suspicion, The 
fact too of her refusal would account for much of 
his subsequent cruelty. As, however, I had yet 
obtained no direct evidence of the fact, I deter- 
mined to watch him closely at the approaching 
interview, and if possible to drop some hint which, 
without arousing his suspicions, might lead him to 
betray his feelings. 

The appointed day came, and with it the 
wealthy usurer. He entered with the same super- 
cilious air as before. 

«“ Punctual to the hour, young man—well, what 
news? Turned her into the street, eh! I’ve been 
out of town ever since, or I should have gone 
down to see it myself, I believe, ha! ha! The 
trollope—if I catch such characters in a house of 
mine again, I ’l] have ’em sent to the house of cor- 
rection, blast me if I do n’t.” 

I could scarcely contain my feelings at such 
base, unmanly insults; but I determined, if possible 
for the present, to forbear. 

«I have done better,” said I, turning aside, 
under a pretence of taking my check-book from a 
drawer, but in reality to hide my flushed coun- 
tenance. “I have not only rid you of your tenant, 
but obtained the rent.” 


{ 





« The d—1 you have,” said he, jerking up his 
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eye-brows, and staring at me in mingled astonish- 
ment and anger. And then ejaculating after a | 
pause, «‘ but where did the 





his coarse and brutal insults, but still checking 
my burning indignation, “will you be so good as 
{oO write me a receipt—here is your money.” 

The hoary usurer stared in surprise at my tone, 
and then with an expressive “ humph” took up the 
pen and wrote the receipt. 

“ You had a niece once, had you not, Mr. 
Snyder ?” said I as he threw down the pen. 

The tone I used was quiet and ordinary; but 
my hearer started as if he had been shot, turning 
his quick, grey eyes rapidly upon me. 

*“ Humph !” 

«“ You had a niece once, Mr. Snyder, had you 
not ?”? I repeated. 

« And what the d—1 is that to you?” said he 
frowning. 

« Nothing, sir,” said I coolly, “ only I under- 
stand she has not been heard of for some months 
—did you know”—I must be pardoned for the 
partial falsehood,—« that, as she was last seen 
at your house, suspicions are awake, pointing 
ate"? 

« Well, at who ?—why do n’t you speak out, 
sir ?”? said he frowning and raising his voice. 

«At her uncle,” said I fixing my eyes keenly 
upon him, until he quailed and cowed beneath 
them; but instantly recovering himself he said in 
affected unconcern, but ill-concealed alarm, 

« At me—pointing at me, did you say ?—ha! 
ha! ha! it’s an excellent joke. It’s as good 
as a play, ain’t it, Mr. D——-?” said he, conde- 
scending for the first time to address me by my 
name, I saw at once my man, and that beneath 
his blustering, insulting demeanor, lurked a heart 
coward to the core. I resolved not to spare him. 

“ Yes—and there is more. The younger chil- 
dren have been taken in by those interested in their 
success, and an attempt is about being made to 
break the will of Mr. Staunton.” 

«Ha! ha!—better and better, I ’d swear,” 
said the usurer,—but his cheek blanched, and _ his 
lip trembled as he spoke. 

« And it is intended,” said I, as if not noticing 
the interruption, “to charge you with the forgery 
of it.” 

“ What—what?” gasped the hoary sinner, in 
the first moment of alarm and astonishment. But 
hastily recollecting himself, and giving way to 
affected indignation, he sprang from his seat, and 
striding up to me, struck his fist violently upon 
my table and almost shouted, 

«And who dares, aye! dares to whisper such 
an infernal slander against a man like me? Ja 
forger—I the disinheritor of a niece—why Mr. 
D ;” he continued in a lower and somewhat 
coaxing tone, “ the charge is ridiculous, is n’t it ?” 

I made no reply, but still kept my eye fixed on 
his. -His look quailed again, and his cheek 
blanched. There are few guilty hearts that will 
not cower before an open, fearless glance. 
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detestation of the man, “it is time we should 
understand each other.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said he hastily interrupting me, 
“the matter must be settled—hushed up, eh? 
_ You want a fat fee, and a little cash to buy them 
_ off—these law suits about wills are so expensive— 
| we understand each other now, is n’t it so, my 
| young friend ?” 
| «Stop, sir,” said I sternly, rising up,—for I was 
/ unwilling that the grey-haired scoundrel should 
make me the confidant of his villainy, « stop—1 
want no retainer, no confidence, nothing whatever 
from you. As yet I have been employed in but a 
single transaction which is now closed; and hence- 
| forth I shall decline having you as a client. We 
understand each other now,” I cantinued waving 
my hand toward the door. 

Had the form of the injured Mr. Staunton risen 

from his grave, the effect could not have been more 
startling than that caused by my words. The 
staring eyes, the half opened mouth, the sudden 
'repose of the whole figure betrayed the most 
intense astonishment. As soon, however, as he 
fully comprehended me his rage seemed to sweep 
| away every other feeling. His cheek flushed, his 
_lip quivered, and his voice was almost choked with 
| passion, 

“You beggarly pettifogger,” roared he, striding 
up toward me, “ what do you mean, you villain?” 
and he shook his clenched fist furiously in my face 
—“do you know who you are talking to, you 
petty swindler—do you dare—to tell—to my 
face,” but the intensity of rage, at this point, 
forbid further. utterance,—and he stood before me 
with a countenance distorted by passion, but yet 
wanting the courage to strike me. 

«“ Enough of this,” said I, folding my arms 
calmly. “ Isabel Staunton is my client—TI shall 
avenge her wrongs.” 

“ You—you—in—fer—nal rascal,”  stuttered 
the hoary usurer, his voice almost inarticulate with 
rage, “you ‘ve been trying fo pump me—you 
scoundrel, you have—and dgmme if I do n’t be 
revenged: I'll hang you fér it—I ’ll see it done 
yet if it costs me a fortune,—I will,” and he 
paused perfectly breathless with passion. What 
might have been the result I know not,—but 4 
client opening the door at this instant, the enraged 
man gave me a parting scowl that might have 
been a demon’s, and hurried into the street. The 
next instant I heard his carriage driving furiously 
over the stony pavement. 

¥rom that day he spared no effort to bring about 
his ends; but all the lion of my nature was now 
thoroughly aroused, and beside I felt conscious of 
the justice of my cause. I therefore instantly 
commenced a suit to break the will, and hurried on 
the trial with as great an expedition as the forms 
of the law allowed. Fortune too seemed so far to 
smile upon my efforts, and the issue was set down 
for trial at an early day. 

Although, however, I had secured testimony of 
no inconsiderable weight, I confess I saw the 
expected day approach with some _ trepidation. 


} 


get the money ?” | 
« Mr. Snyder,” said I, unable longer to listen to | 





«Mr. Snyder,” said I, satisfied of the truth of | Not only the fortune of my sweet client, but my 


my suapicions, and unwilling longer to conceal my 








own personal reputation was, in some measure, 
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bound up in the result. I had attacked the 
character of a wealthy, influential, vindictive man, | 
by openly charging him with forgery, and if I | 
failed, I had nothing before me but a revenge 
which would sooner or later work my ruin. Every 
nerve therefore was strained to the utmost,—but 
only circumstantial evidence could be obtained. 
On the other hand I knew not but what the oppo. | 
sition would attempt to prove by the most direct 
testimony the execution of the will. 

The trial at length came on. I opened the case, 
detailed the history of my client, her prospects, her 
father’s death, his singular will, the letter from 
her uncle, the unexpected condition in the new 
devise, and the series of insults, threats, and perse- | 
cutions which the sweet girl had suffered up to the 
time of my first acquaintance with her. The jury 
were deeply interested—one or two of them even 
shed tears. My testimony was every thing except 
unanswerable. 1 closed my case almost tri- 
umphantly, 

The counsel of Mr. Snyder now arose, and in 
the cool, cutting, manner, for which that celebrated 
advocate was 40 remarkable, eulogised the elo- 
quence of his younger brother, interspersing his 
remarks with flashes of keen, and resistless wit, 
until he had shorn my speech of half its power. 
He then adroitly passed to his client, spoke of the 
close relationship between Isabel and Mr. Snyder, 
and dwelt upon the unnatural charge pre-supposed | 
in the attempt to invalidate the will. ‘He could 
say,” he continued, looking full at me, “that all 
the glowing and indignant eloquence ysed by his | 
learned opponent did credit to his heart, and that 
no one would join in such sentiments sooner than | 
his client and himself. But,’? he added, “ there 
was one fault about it—it was misplaced ; and he | 
was prepared to prove that all this warmth of | 
feeling was as uncalled for as it was unjust. His 
client had never ceased to love his niece, and she 
left his house by stealth. Every exertion had been , 
made to discover her residence, but in vain,—and | 
as for the pretended oppression of the distressed, he | 
could prove conclusively,” he added, “ were it | 
relevant to the issue, that his client was so far | 
ignorant of the tenant of his house, as only to have 
known her name—and that mark you, gentlemen, 
a fictitious one—for the first time that morning, 
when his steward placed the account in his hands,” 
and pausing a moment, he looked triumphantly at 
me. I saw with pain, from the altered looks 
of the jury that my cause was shaken to its 
centre, 

But the worst was yet to come. The wily | 
advocate, after having thus cleared away the pre- 
judices against his client, proceeded with an air of | 
the most profound conviction in the truth of his | 
cause, to lay before the jury, “a chain of, he might 
Say—the most conclusive testimony.” He should 
prove the illness of Mr. Staunton, the execution of | 
the will, and the subsequent death of one of the 
witnesses. ‘The other witness was personally in | 
court. He concluded with a simple appeal to the | 
impartiality of the jury, and sat down amid looks | 
and nods of approval from both the bench and box. | 
I trembled for Isabel. I was staggered. But I | 
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| the subject. 
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suspected foul play, and every faculty was now 
alive to detect it. 


The trial went on. The evidence of my oppo- 


/nents corresponded exactly with their statement, 


and I could discover nothing, by the most rigid 
cross-examination, throwing the least light upon 
At last a witness stepped into the 
box, a coarse, bull-necked, brutal looking fellow, 
who seemed fit for almost any deed of villainy on 
earth. I watched him narrowly during the whole 
of his examination; but he went through it as if 
he was really rehearsing the truth, swearing not 
only to the execution of the will, but to the death 
of the other witness. I saw the judges exchange 
meaning glances.- I had but little hope: yet I 
determined, if possible, to detect the perjury of the 
man,—my suspicions as to which were first 
awakened by the fact that though in the course of 
the examination in chief, and of my subsequent 
cross-examination, he several times repeated the 


_ story of the signing of the will, there was not even 


a verbal difference in the narrations. All my 
efforts as yet, however, had failed. The judges 
seemed convinced, and began to converse apart 
with each other,—while the jurymen yawned, and 
looked carelessly around the room, appearing to 
think that I was only uselessly protracting the 
examination. Almost in despair, 1 bethought me 
of a last effort. 

“You say this will was signed in the chamber 
where Mr. Staunton had lain during his sick- 
ness,” 

« Did n’t I say that two or three times?” said 
the man impudently. 

“ Very well, sir—now who were present there ?” 

“JT have told that too”—and he recapitulated 
them again. 

« The scrivener, you say ?” 

«Yes! and he mentioned the name of a 
distinguished conveyancer, then lately deceas- 
ed, 

«“ You know him to be deceased—do you know 


‘ when he died ?” I asked, 


‘«s May it please your honor,” said the opposite 
advocate rising, ‘I must protest against this as 
wholly irrelevant to the issue—it is wandering 
widely from the point.” 

“JT rather think,” said the presiding judge, 
turning to me, with his usual bland smile, “ that 
you yourself, Mr. , must see the impropriety 
of the question, I have suffered you to wander 
several times without a check, because,” and here 
he smiled courteously agair, “I fancied you were 
aiming at something which I had not the penetra. 
tion at once to see.” 

« But, your honor, allow me to say,” I began 
rising, ** will see that I am relevant to the issue, 





_ when I state—” 


“ Well what do you intend to prove ?—let us 
hear that.” 

I was about answering, when a note was handed 
me, written on a leaf torn hastily from a pocket 
book, and bowing to the bench, | eagerly tore it 
open and perused it. It was as follows, and in the 
hand writing of one of our most eminent practi- 
tioners, a member of the society of Friends. 
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Dear FRiEND— 


I met thy messenger a short distance from the 
court-house. I can affirm to every thing. I am outside, 
but the crowd is too dense, to afford me ingress yet. 


THINE HASTILY. 








«I expect to prove—may it please your honors,” | 
I answered slowly, folding up the note, and | 
gradually elevating my voice, “that this witness | 
has perjured himself.” The man started—every | 
eye was turned upon me—* for on the very day | 
when he swears the conveyancer was present at 
the signing of the will, he was actually lying on a 
bed of death,” and 1 fixed my eye keenly on the | 
face of Mr. Snyder. It had turned deadly pale. 
But an incredulous smile played about the comers 
of my opponent’s mouth. 

« Ah!” said the judge, leaning forward in deep 





attention, “can that be done?——where is the 
witness ?” 
“ Dr. .’ said I, as he appeared crowding 


toward the bar, “is the one—make way there.” 

The consternation of the opposition I shall 
never forget. ‘The counsel for Mr. Snyder turned 
in vain to his client for an explanation: the guilty 
old sinner trembled, his lip quivered, and he be- 
came as pale as death, until when the physician 
took the stand, unable longer to bear the exposure, 
he cowered down behind the desk of the clerk. 
The jury meanwhile listened with breathless in- 
terest,—not a murmur was distinguishable in 
the whole vast crowd,—and every word of the 
witness was heard distinctly, although his low, 
silvery tones were scarcely elevated above the 
whisper of a sick man’s chamber. His testimony was 
short, but conclusive ; and his well known character 
Jent it additional weight. He had been the physi- 
cian of the deceased conveyancer, who had been 
struck with a paralysis on the evening of the 19th 
April, 18—, and had died on the following day, 
—the very one on which the will professed to 
have been executed. “ He remembered the fact,” 
he said, and his voice trembled as he proceeded, 
“because his only daughter had died on the same 
day with his old friend, and he recollected distinctly 
every thing, even to the moment when he was 
called away from her couch to attend upon his 
early school-mate’s.” 

The effect was indescribable. The simple tale 
of the good old man went to every heart, and so 
discomfited was the opposing advocate, that after 
an ineffectual attempt at a cross-examination he 
sat down in despair. The former witness was in 
vain called to the stand—he only added to the 
consternation of his party, by involving himself in 
a maze of contradictions, and becoming finally so 
entrapped in his own perjuries, that he was forced 
almost to admit the forgery. The counsel for 
the opposition, thus completely undeceived, and 
finding, moreover, that his client had slipt out of 
court, during the intense interest occasioned by the 
testimony of the venerable physician, rose again 
and significantly announced to the bench that he 
should submit the case without argument. 


Philadelphia, April 24th, 1840. 





So intense was the interest during these few 
moments, that even the sound of a pen traversing 
the paper, could be heard in the remotest corners 
of the room, and the deep breathings of the 
audience, testified at intervals with. what feelings of 
suspense they awaited the issue. The judges 
leaned anxiously forward; the attorney general 
rose and advanced toward the box; the jurymen 
listened with an intensity which betrayed their 
emotions; and from every bench, seat, window 
sill, and railing the vast crowd looked anxiously 
and silently down. Men held their breaths in awe, 
and the stillness of the tomb was in that crowded 
hall. When, however, the counsel announced his 
deterraination, a lung, deep drawn gasp went 
through the room, and then all again was still. 

The charge of the judge was clear, forcible, and 
irresistible. ‘Taking up the evidence piece by 
piece, he sifted it with all the keenness of his 
logical mind, weighing the strong points carefully, 
but scattering away all that was irrelevant or 
inconclusive, with a single breath. Grasping the 
details as he proceeded, he gradually narrowed 
them down to a single point, shewing lucidly that 
every thing depended, like the links of a well 
formed chain, on the testimony of the last witness, 
and that it would be impossible to give a verdict 
establishing the validity of the will, without be- 
lieving all that he had deposed. Whatever might 
have been said—he continued—as to the relation- 
ship of the parties, or the unnatural cruelty of the 
uncle, or the uniform and even unbounded love of 
Mr. Sinclair for his daughter,—however powerful 
this might be, on the one side or the other, in a 
case of circumstantial evidence, it weighed nothing 
in an issue like this, where every thing depended 
on the proof of the legal execution of the will, and 
where that execution could not be preved without 
crediting a witness who was directly contradicted, 
not only by himself, but by one of the first men in 
the land. He left the cause with them therefore 
without a comment. Need I tell the result. The 
jury did not even leave the box,—and as their 
verdict was announced a shout burst from the 
assembled crowd, which not even the sanctity of 
a court of justice could repress. ‘That night was a 
joyful one by one fireside at least. 

The man who had perjured himself for his 
employer’s gold was subsequently convicted,—but 
the hoary usurer escaped the penalty of the law, by 
flying to a southern state. But wherever he went 
he was suspected and avoided, until at last he 
found himself alone amid crowds, He died but 
lately. ‘There was not an eye to weep over his 
grave. 

A short year had scarcely elapsed before Isabel's 
cousin returned from his cruize, and the poor but 
gallant officer soon found that it was not in vain he 
loved. The wealthy heiress bestowed her hand 
on the long-cherished object of her affections ; and 
many a happy hour did we all spend at their rich 
mansion on the Susquehannah. But Isabel, amid 
her years of after prosperity, never forgot her ow? 
earlier sorrows. , 
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THE CORAL ISLE. 


BY THOMAS G, SPEAR. 


Tuere’s a beautiful isle in the midst of the waves, 
Perfuming the gale with its flowers, 

Whose emerald borders the bright billow laves, 
And sprinkles with glistening showers. 


Its shores are bestrew‘d with the gems of the sea, 
Its vallies are vocal with song, 

And the fruits of the olive and cocoa-nut tree, 
There flourish the glad summer long. 


In the groves of its palms, by the date and the lime, 
The wild bird of paradise glows, 

And the green-feather’d parrot is known in its clime, 
To nestle in fragrant repose. 


There the cluster’d bananas and pomegranates lean, 
O’er rivers with margins in bloom, 

And cinnamon twineth its branches of green, 
Exhaling a spicy perfume. ‘ 


The milky pearl whitens its wave-furrow'd sands, 
Where swimmeth the silver-fish free, 

And the sail of the nautilus lightly expands, 
Exploring a still summer sea. 


Philadelphia, May, 1840. 





The ocean-weed twines with the hollow-wreath'd shells, 
That gleam in its waters of blue, 

And the tortoise secure in the beach-hollow dwells, 
By the nest of the diving curlew. 


There the petrel is seen from the billows to spring, 
To rest on its flowery strand. 

And the sea-sweeping albatross furleth his wing, 
*Mid odors delicious and bland. 


There woman exults in a heart without guile, 
A cheek that with innocence glows, 

And blends with the sweetness of purity’s smile, 
The hues of the olive and rose. 


As the winnowing breeze of its balm-breathing sky, 
From its gardens of beauty prevail, 

There the mariner looks with a lingering eye, 
Rejoicing its airs to inhale. 


And ever it seems on the breast of the deep, 
Its sweets to the winds to bestow, 

While over its borders the wild billows leap, 
And the coral is wreathing below. 


ODE. 


**Nuuc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus.” Horace. 


Let the tears and the sighs of affection be hidden, 
Nor fancy the pleasure that courts the forbidden ; 
Dwell not on the past, but remember to-day, 

And strike to the notes of the bacchanal’s lay. 


Beauty is fleeting—'tis now in its morn, 

To-morrow will see it all faded and worn; 

Then mix with the throng, and yet whilst you may, 
Swift strike to the notes of the bacchanal’s lay. 


Philadelphia, May 4th, 1840. 





Oh! who that has gazed on the free, uncontrolled 
When the soul-stirring music invitingly rolled, 
Light trip thro’ the dance like an elfin or fay ; 
Would shrink from the notes of the bacchanal’s lay. 


The flowers that are fairest oft wither in bloom, 
The friends that are dearest soon sink to the tomb; 
And life ’s but a dream that ’Il swift pass away,— 
Then strike to the notes of the bacchanal’s lay. 


MYyRTILLvs. 
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ENGLISH REPRINTS 


JEREMY SHORT LAYING IT DOWN IN THE EDITORS’ SANCTUM, 


« Bravo !—Jeremy—have at them. Give them 
a touch of the tiger—encore.” 

“As I was saying—of all the trashy things 
published—a magazine without a cross of the 
Hyena is the most contemptible. Egad !—what 
do you editors mean? For what were periodicals 
invented—let me ask—unless to score, and scorch, 
and cook up some poor rascal of a writer into a 
decent dish for your hungry readers? And yet the 
better half of you seem as if you could n’t frown 
upon a fly, and thinking love-tales only will be 
read, content yourselves with thanking heaven for 
the little brains it takes to write such trash, until 
at last you have got to be such sleek, fat-faced, 
good humored, milk-and-water sort of codgers, that 
your empire has almost passed from your hands, 
your criticisms are nothing more than puffs for the 
printers, and every little scurvy poetaster kicks up 
his heels in defiance if you say a word against his 
stuff. Pretty times these are truly !—and we have 
to thank you for them. 

“Here now—to come to the point—is one of 
the greatest evils that literary niggardliness can 
inflict upon a country—an evil which has been 
going on, increasing annually, ever since the 
beginning of the century—an evil which is ruining 
the taste, while at the same time it starves the 
authors of our country :—and yet scarcely an 
editor in the land has lifted a voice against, what if 
suffered much longer to continue, will make us 
mere slaves and copyists in literature of the London 
cockneys, and bury in a common ruin, our 
free-born native writers, and that stern originality 
of thought, which the sight of our majestic streams 
and stupendous mountains should wake, as by the 
touch of the prophet’s staff, into being. Ay! sir— 
these reprints of the novels, tales, romances, and 
other trash of the English press are poisoning us. 
They are withering our literature like the hot 
breath of their Babel, London, would wither the 
wild flowers of our own valleys. But——pass us the 
bottle, for this fast talking makes one confoundedly 
dry. I ’m just getting a-going, sir—working 
myself up into a comfortable rage, and if I do n’t 


| «Do you know who they are that select the 
| works which our two great publishers reprint? 
| Well, sir, I would n’t give that for them—no! not 
/a snap of my finger. Messrs. Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard, and the five brothers of New York, are 
all very fine fellows—and I venerate them next 
to General Washington and myself—but their 
readers, whoever they may be, are a set of down- 
right dunces, nincumpoops, or any other sort of 
rascals. They ‘ve grown so obese, and _ their 
brains so muddy on the fat salaries they receive, 
that half the time—to judge from what they select 
—they do n’t read ten pages of a work, and the 
other half they either take the puffs of interested 
cockney publishers for truth, or make up their 
minds when they ’re drunk, crazy, or asleep. I 
speak by the card, sir, and to prove it will just run 
over the last half year’s reprints; for taking them 
year in and out, a run of that time will give you 
pretty much their real value. 

« ¢Jack Suepparn’ as I live!—to begin with. 
Why, that compound of coarseness, improbability, 
nonsense, and downright villainy, has been killed 
these six months, and not all the puflery of Bentley 
and his gang of understrappers can re-animate the 
already stinking carcass. Ainsworth really wrote 
well until he got into the purlieus of Cockaigne, 
and stooped to take the sop, and therefore do the 
dirty work of a fellow, whom Dickens almost 
kicked out of his house, when the same impudent 
proposals were made to him. Jack Sheppard !— 
thank my stars the window is open; for it really 
infects the atmosphere, and—do n’t you think the 
room ’s very close ? 

« What !—grinding at your hurdy gurdy again, 
Ainsworth, and drawling out, hat in hand, for 
dirty sixpences, to the same old monotonous 
tune at the corners of every street, your pie-bald 
buffonery, ridiculous sentiment, and—worse than 
all—mock heroic tragedy, setting one’s teeth on 
edge, and fairly nauseating us with your trash, 
‘in linked dullness long drawn out.’ Seriously— 
my dear sir—in what are ‘ The Tower of London’ 
and ‘Guy Fawkes’ one whit better than ¢ Jack 





lay about me by-and-bye with this old crutch of | Sheppard?’ They have the same prolixity—the 


mine, then my name is n’t Jeremy Short, nor have I 
shot buffaloes at the Black Hills. 





every chapter—and the same monstrosites ° 


same unnatural plot—the same plagiarisms 1" 
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heroes stalk through their pages, acting more like 
fiends from some unheard of world, than human 
beings, or even demons of the good old Catholic 
cut. Egad, sir—they are not even original either ; 
for what are your Simon Reynards and your Guy 
Fawkes, but Jonathan Wilds, dressed out for a new 
play, mouthing, and spouting, and roaring, and gib- 
bering new speeches, yet discovering the cloven 
foot peeping out under all their finery, acting and 
thinking, living and dying the same old villains 
after all? Can’t the fellow—let me ask—give us 
a grain of novelty? What the deuce do we want 
with a dozen novels, whose heroes are all made up 
from the same recipe of ‘scowling brows’— 
‘ sinister expressions’——‘ deep fiery eyes,’ and every 
now and then ‘a foreboding glance,’ or an angry 
stamp of the foot,’ thrown in—as if the writer 
kept such terms on hand, and peppered his dish 
with them as he went along, just as I pepper this 
Jersey ham—glorious too, is n’t it my boys? But 
enough—I ’m sick of the very name of Ains- 
worth—and yet such trash is republished here— 
with plates to, by ’re lady—and hawked about at a 
shilling a namber, to the utter exclusion of native 
writings of twice the value, and therefore ten times 
as worthy of being patronised. Kick the whole 
bundle, Jim, out of the back-door. 

“Here is ‘The Husband Hater,’ of the Sam 
Lover school, but without a tithe of his wit, and 
yet having what he has n’t—plenty of impudence 
and coarseness. * Dennis Ignatius Moriarty !|— 
and who the deuce are you? If you bear any 
resemblance to that burlesque of a German Prince 
in your novels, you come up exactly—let me tell 
you—to the notion I ’ve formed of you by reading 
your volumes. Come—do n’t get into a passion 
now Misther Dennis Ignatius Moriarty—for you 
*ve put enough twaddle into your pages to rouse the 
ire even of us—the most amiable being alive. 
Who published for you, pray, in Dublin—who 
picked you out for re-printing here—who has ever 
—Dennis, good Dennis !—read you through ? 

“There, good bye to them, and it ’s quite 
reviving, I declare :—but here are the second on 
the catalogue, * The Trials of the Heart’—intend- 
ed, says the preface, to illustrate the affections— 
and—by our halidome—two such _ prosy, inane, 
trashy, milk-and-water volumes never soiled white 
paper, or wore down silvery type. There is n’t a 
single spark of even talent in the whole five hun- 
dred pages: neither in plot, character, sentiment, 
language, nor style, are they above the effusions 
of school boys, in the paper magazines of their 
debating clubs,—and even an Iowa editor, setting 
up and printmg his own paper as he does, would 
blush to spawn such stuff upon the world. But— 
heavens and earth!—the writer isa lady. Why 
did n’t I look at the title page before I read the 
book? gad, sir, I ’m struck dumb, confounded, 
paralysed. Oh! that I should have ever forgotten 
my chivalry, and given a woman the knout! But 
I 'll-do penance, and let Mrs. Trollope—is n’t that 
the very name ?—pass untouched, with all her 
Factory boys, and other plagiarisms from Oliver 
Twist. Pass us the needful, and let us toast— 
standing my boys!—sweet woman, God bless 
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her—beautiful and witching at all times, but 
oh! how much more so, when letting authorship 
alone, she sits beside you at your own fire-side, 
leaning fondly on your arm, and looking up so 
trustingly with her sweet blue eyes into your face, 
as she whispers comfort to you in the hour of mis- 
fortune, or sings, in gayer moments, some simple 
little lay, such as she used to warble when you 
lingered, in love’s first dawning, by the old brook- 
side, or down the tangled glen, or through the 
deep, deep forest shade, gathering wild flowers to 
bind in her hair as you went, and stopping anon 
to fold her in your arms, or press a pure kiss on 
her bright and innocent young brow, as she whis- 
pered tremulously—blushing to the bosom the 
while, and half-starting even at her own voice,— 
confessing her priceless maiden love. Ah! me. 
but I’m wandering!—where was I?—you ’re 
right—just bidding farewell to Mrs. ‘Trollope. 
Here ’s Mrs. Gray too, with her * Duke and the 
Cousin,’ and for the life of me I can’t help saying 
—against the authoress, and not against the 
woman, mind the distinction—that this latter novel 
sets every former one at defiance, is nothing but 
sickly sentimentality, diluted to the veriest wash, 
and—in one word—I ’d as lief kick the bucket, as 
disgrace my laurels, by criticising it. 

* There—thank my stars !—lI ’ve got through the 
slough; and yet these are specimens of the stuff 
which is forced down the throats of the community, 
half the editors in the country lending their aid by 
systematic puflery, to keep up this greediness for 
English re-prints. What will become of the taste 
of the people heaven only knows? They shall 
soon get such accommodating palates, under this 
system of literary quackery, that they will swallow, 
like ostrichs, sticks, stones, old iron, and, in short, 
every thing that offers. 

* But this is only the beginning of the evil. This 
constant re-printing, by fostering the thirst for Eng- 
lish writers, would drive native competition out of 
the field, even if the British and American works 
could be sold at the same price ; but when we take 
into consideration that the first costs the publisher 
merely the price of a London copy, together with 
the expense of the publication, and that the latter 
costs him a heavy sum for the copyright, super- 
added to all the other outlays, we cannot help 
lifting up our hands in speechless surprise, and 
wondering by what hook or crook the poor rascal 
of an American manages to get an audience at all. 
And few—-alas!—do. Many a warm heart, and 
briliant intellect has was'ed its energies in making 
pills, or measuring broad-cloth, when—had it been 
given a fair field—it might have soared to the 
loftiest heights of poesy or roinance, winging its 
way to the very pinnacle of fame. Even those 
who succeeded in bribing these Cerebuses, and gain- 
ing the ear of the public for a while, and whose 
talents, among those fit to judge, are ranked as 
undeniable,—even those, I say, with few excep- 
tious have retired one by one from the field, or only 
maintain it by the sufferance of England, and the 
popularity which they enjoy abroad. Bryant, Hal- 
leck, Pierpont, and last not least—that young son 
of thunder—Whittier, all have felt the truth of 
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this; while Irving, Cooper, Willis, and Fay, never 
think of publishing a volume here, until it has first 
been issued from, and received the sanction of the 
London press. Faugh! on such slavery. That 
Cockney after all was tight—though I could have 
broken his head for it—when he sneeringly said that 
in literature we were yet, and long would be, only 
the province of England. And this is to be writ- 
ten of us too, when every hill and valley is full of 
poetry, and there is scenery all around us to kindle 
grander emotions in the heart than the lakes of 
Westmoreland, or the blue hills of bonny Scotland. 
Yes, sir—I repeat it—there is poetry all around.— 
On the brown hill side, in the quiet valley—on our 
snow-capt mountains, amid the green savannahs of 
the South—by the roar of Niagara, the melancholy 
sweep of the Mississippi, the forests of a thousand 
years of glory, and the dark, wild gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, there is sublimity which all Eng- 
land cannot rival, filling the heart with lofty aspi- 
rations, and giving a portion of that same vastness 
to the mind which is in every thing around. Let 
me hear no more of our inferiority to the English 
—the man that says it is a fool, a libeller, a traitor 
to his country. We are a grander people: our 
national mind is loftier than theirs. Amid the 
storms that sweep along our coasts, and the thun- 
der that booms and exults amid our hills, we 
draw the first inspirations of that lofty feeling, 
which every hour of our after life strengthens, and 
which will yet make us the first nation of the 
world. Heaven save us from the recreants who 
would malign our genius, and bid us bow and 
truckle to your perfumed critics of Cockaigne. 

« Ah! that was a long swing—your health, sir— 
but it makes my blood boil to see the indifference 
of Americans upon this point. Up and be doing, 
sirs,—lay about you right and left—and make some 
of those dainty curs go back whelping to their 
dens. What do we want here with your fashiona- 
ble novels, with their folly and frippery, their lords, 
dukes, and princes, setting the heads of our daugh- 
ters all agog, filling our sons full of bergamot, and 
poisoning the whole fabric of society with notions 
about patricians and plebeians, that are fitter for a 
despotism, or an oligarchy than a republic like 
ours? What do we want with coarse, brutal no- 
vels, extolling house-breakers and murderers, until 
the distinctions of right and wrong become con- 
founded, and our children think what a fine thing 
it would be to play the part of a Guy Fawkes or a 
Jack Sheppard? What—lI say again—do we want 
with the poem of the Earl this, or Sir that, to the 
exclusion of those bright and beautiful imaginings 
which are left unread, or unpatronised at home ?— 
Egad !—I see you ‘re catching the spirit—rubbing 
your hands as I live—I shall soon expect to behold 
you letting drive, side and side, hitting and pelting 
away till you ’ve given every rascally son of them 
a thorough drubbing. English re-prints indeed !— 
here ’s to a better taste in selecting them, and may 
they soon be so regulated that they shall not crowd 
our authors out of the market. 

* But they may tell you that though the re-prints 
of the last six months have been so worthless, they 
are not always so, and that besides they are better 


_stakes against every other competitor. 








ENGLISH REPRINTS. 


than the current publications at home during the 
same time. Don’t believe a word of it—it’s all 
untrue as I ’ll shew you, not intending to leave a 
chink where these chaps may creep out. What 
have they put forth this spring equal to The Path. 
finder, or The Voices of the Night, or The Ro. 
mance of Travel—though that ’s scarcely a fair 
example—or a dozen other works I might name 
almost in a breath, egad? Why, sir, I can point 
out articles in half—even of your magazines—and 
in yours not the fewest either—which not only 
surpass immeasurably these trashy fictions, but the 
latter are scarcely worthy of being named in the 
same day. Who pray is Geoffrey Crayon—who is 
Bryant—who is Halleck—who is Legare—who 
are men I might name by scores, contributing to 
your periodicals, and fostering in that way, the 
germ, from which is to spring the real literature of 
America? Ah! I see you begin to appreciate me 
—you ’re waxing warm now, egad—and if we 
don’t sweat some of these fellow’s jackets, then 
may I never toss off another bumper of your claret, 
or puff away at that old meerschaum of mine. But 
you need n’t bravo so loudly yet—we ’ll shout if 
you please when we get out of the woods, 
“What use, however, is all this talent to us, 


‘that now breaks forth only in fitful flashes, unless 


we bring it into continued play, by patronising our 
native writers? And how can you expect a man 
of sense, in these days, to devote his time to litera- 
ture unless he is paid for it, and handsomely too? 
Men must eat as well as think—posthumous glory 
is after all but nonsense—and who will submit to 
wear a thread-bare coat, drink muddy ale, and be 
jostled by every iat tradesman merely for the name 
of a poet, author, or any other sort of beggar?— 
Let me hear no more then of this writing only for 
fame. Does Bulwer do it ?—does Dickens do it? 
—does James do it ?—did the immortal Sir Walter 
Scott himself do it? Out upon the whole tribe of 
your canting critics, who bid authors look to pos- 
terity for their reward. The day for such things 
has gone by. Unless our men of talent can reap a 
livelihood at least from their pens, depend upon it 
they will leave literature to itself, and set up in @ 
learned profession, or take, in pure despair, to trad- 
ing. While men are reaping tens of thousands 
annually on the other side of the Atlantic, from the 
sale of their own writings, shall the authors of 
America be driven to subsist on the scanty pittance 
of a few hundreds, doled out by patronising pub- 
lishers, or—no offence I hope—by still more pat- 
ronising editors of magazines? Yet so it is. The 
reason, too, is still the same. Our authors must 
either ruinously sell their works at a price to com- 
pete with the English re-prints, or attempting to 
obtain a fair return for their labors, nail themselves 
to the counter, and let their works fall still-bom 
from the press. Such of them consequently 45 
publish often, seek at once the fountain head, issue 
their work in London, and coming over home, in 
all the solemn puffery of Cockaigne, sweep the 
Do you 
know, sir, that Cooper’s “ Pathfinder” was, and 
Fay’s “ Countess of Ida” is, advertised for publica- 
tion by the London press, weeks, almost months 
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THe FAREWELL: 


vefore their appearance at home? Once put down 
this unnatural competition, make our people pay 
roundly for their English volumes, and—mark ye 
—our native writers will then, and not till then, have 
a fair competition in their power. Give them that, 
and they ask no more, Heaven grant that the 
boon may soon be bestowed! Unless it is, our 


literature will not be worth a song—and as for our | 


authors they *ll be more scarce than honest politi- 
cians, 

« Ah!—I must take a long breath after that— 
I ’ve teally made myself quite warm with this little 


bit of a chit-chat, and if it was n't for the perfume | 


of your garden shrubs, floating through the case- 
ment, and the delicious coolness of this sparkling 
nectar, I really believe I should have talked myself 
into a fever before now. But—lI beg pardon, I 
see you ’re uneasy—here ’s a bumper to American 
authors and American literature ! 

“You bring up the copyright law! Well— 
you ’re half right let me tell you; for nothing but 
the folly of our people, and the avarice of our pub- 
lishers could have prevented its passage years ago, 
ina modMied form at least. But it has two oppos- 
ing interests to contend against—that of the prin- 
ters, and that of the publishers. The first fear that 
if the act becomes a law, the English works here- 
after to be re-published here, will be printed from 
stereotype plates, cast in London, from the original 
forms, and capable, on that account, of being 
afforded to the American publisher, and imported 
by him into this country, at a less cost than the 
price of composition here alone. This—you see 
—will cut off an extensive branch of the composi- 
tor’s business, But do you not also see that this ob- 
jection is a chimera ; for we have but to increase the 
duties on stereotype plates, and what then—let me 
ask—need our printers fear? But the fact is that 
they are not so much the foes of the law them- 
selves, as they are the tools of more interested, 
lore designing, more avaricious men, who put for- 
ward these honest craftsmen to fight in the fiercest 
of the battle, while they—the picaroons !—sit 
calmly stroking their chins in their cozy parlors, 
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| Yes, sirs—it is the publishers who are the real 
| enemies of this law. If it passes, half their busi- 
hess will be cut off at a blow,—for an English 
| novel then costing as high here as in London, none 
but the very best will find a market, the now enor- 
| mous sales of trashy re-prints will decline, and thus 
|the department of their business, affording the 
richest profit, will be completely ruined. No wonder 
they oppose the act—no wonder they try to alarm 
the printers—no wonder they denounce, proscribe, 
and anathematise until they are red in the face.— 
Egad, sirs—if I was in the same category—1 don’t 
really know whether even my patriotism would 
' stand the shock, or whether I would n’t be found 
electioneering through the country, bawling, roar- 
ing, shouting, and haranguing at every cross-road, 
court-house, and public meeting against this—what 
d’ th ’y call it?—nefarious act. But don’t think I 
dislike our publishers—they ’re very clever chaps in 
their way—but after all they ’re only money-makers, 
and—Lord bless you!—can better things be ex- 
pected of them? 

« And now, sirs—cheering I declare—to gather 
up the stray threads of my argument, and twist 
them. into a compact fabric, what can remedy the 
evil, inflicted on us by the present system of re- 
printing English works—an evil which is ruining 
the taste of the people; starving our authors to 
death; closing the field against fair competition; 
making us the apes, copyists, and provincials in 
letters of England; and blasting American litera- 
ture even in the bud—what can prevent all this, I 
ask, so well as a proper, just, well-balanced law, 
regulating international copyrights? I do n’t care 
a fig for the English authors, under my present 
view of the subject—though a pretty smart argu- 
ment—I ’ll just say in passing-—might be made 
upon that head of the matter, I only care for my 
! country, I wish to rouse public sentiment upon 
this point: if I once get you in harness, tilting 
against all comers, in defence of poor, old, traduced, 
American genius, I ’ll lay down and die in peace. 
But—egad !—here comes the coflee—and now for 
enjoyment in the concrete, my lads,” J. S. 





THE FAREWELL. 


BY J. TOMLIN, 


Fanewetn to all friendship! if there ’s aught in the name, 
Tis the lure of the phantom, that follows all fame; 

‘Tis the sunshine of wealth—'t is the misleto-blight, 

Tis the chime of a bell, or a bird's rushing flight! 


Jackson, Tennessee, May, 1840. 
22 


So cold are the smiles of the bleak world around me, 
So flitting the offspring of gladness that bound me, 
So false is the smile—so deceptive the tear, 

That the brightest of visions have closed in despair! 
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«Anv thus,” said Sir Henry Clinton, as he 
carefully unfolded a letter which had a few mo- 
ments before been placed in his hands, * have we 
jt now in our power, to crush, by this one lucky 
circumstance, a stubborn and unnatural rebellion, 
which has well nigh exhausted the royal treasury 
of England itself. Yes,” continued he, as he 
arose from his chair and paced the floor of his 
apartment, “ we have now an opportunity to come 
in possession of what is truly termed, the Gibraltar 
of America, and once our flag is firmly fixed upon 
the ramparts of West Point, the astonished provin- 
cials may bid farewell to resistance. But I must 
profit by this letter and take measures imme- 
diately.” 

«“ Robert,” said Sir Henry, to a servant who at 
that moment entered the room, * has the morning 
parade broken up ?” 

« It has not, sir,” was the servant’s reply, “ but 
many of the officers have returned from the 
review.” 

« Was the Adjutant General of that number?” 
enquired the commander-in-chief. 

« He was, sir,” said the servant, “ and isnow at 
the quarters of Col. Johnson.” 

«Tell him,” replied Sir Henry, “I would speak 
to him, and on business of importance, but stay—lI 
will write him a short note, and mind that you 
yourself place it in his hand.” 

The general then drew near a small military 
desk, on which were placed the implements for 
writing, and having taken down a few words he 
carefully sealed and delivered it to his servant, with 
strict injunctions to place it in the hands only of 
the Adjutant General. The servant bowed and 
left the room. 

« And now,” said Sir Henry as he turned from 
the door, and continued with hasty strides to 
walk up and down the floor of his room—* am 
I involved in a truly difficult undertaking. Upon 
its issue depends perhaps the life of a dear and 
long tried companion. Willingly would I entrust 





FLEE. CONS P.ERA C.Y. 


A TALE OF WEST POINT. 


*“ Our counsels waver like the unsteady bark, 
That reels amid the strife of meeting currents.” Old Play. 


the commission of this business to other less 
important officers, but in none could I place such 
implicit confidence.” Here he was interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who came to announce 
the arrival of Major Andre, 

* Show him up instantly,” was the immediate 
reply, and the next moment a young man of 
elegant appearance, and fine, prepossessing manners 
was ushered into the apartment. 

“Major Andre,” said Sir Henry Clinton, ad- 
vancing to meet him, and greeting him with one of 
his most affable smiles, “ you are welcome. But 
how fares our old friend, the Colonel? I fear I 
have robbed him of a valuable guest—perhaps 
spoiled a game of whist—but sit down, my young 
friend, I have business of more importance to 
interest you.” 


The Major remained standing for a moment or 
two, until he had assured the general that his 
message was not only agreeable, but that he had 
even met the servant but a few yards from the 
door, and whilst he was on his way to visit him: 
and then drawing a chair he sat down. 

“ Robert,” said Sir Henry, addressing a servant 
who was engaged in a different part of the apart- 
ment, “you may leave the room, but be ready to 
answer the bell.”” The servant bowed and left the 
apartment. ‘The commander in chief then stepped 
lightly across the room, and after cautiously 
drawing the locks and bolts of the door, he silently 
took the arm of his companion, and led the way !0 
the study. . 

« And now,” said Sir Henry as he motioned his 
young friend to a seat, and drew his chair close up 
beside him, “I would under any other circum- 
stances, or rather, with a less favored agent, impose 
a promise of secrecy, but with an officer whose 
glory is intertwined with the prosperity of England, 
I consider such fine caution unnecessary,—yo" 
must know then,” said he sinking his voice to the 
lowest tones, “that there is treachery within the 
American lines. An officer of no inconsiderable 
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THE CON 


importance, who has become displeased with the 
Continental Congress, has offered through Colonel 
Robertson, to place West Point at our dispo- 
sal,” 

« And who can this villain be?” interrupted 
Major Andre, carried away by the impulses of the 
moment, * who can this villain be, who would 
betray his country from private malice ?” 

« Nay, John,” said Sir Henry, laying his hand 
carelessly upon his shoulder, “start not at the 
mere mention of a traitor. You are engaged in 
an honorable profession, but if a strict adherence to 
principle be your guide, trust me, you will see 
petty buskins placed over you, with souls not half 
so noble as that of Major Andre’s.” 

The Major acknowledged the compliment, and 
Sir Henry proceeded : 

« The letfers were forwarded by Colonel Robert- 
son, and arrived at New York this morning. The 
Colonel would advise, that I should proceed in the 


undertaking immediately, but I would submit the | 


inspection of the letters to you. ‘Treachery may 
lurk under the apparently open confessions of an 
enemy, and the slower we proceed in such matters 
the better.” 

The commander in chief then took from a 
private drawer in his secretary, a package carefully 


_ folded up and directed, * To Sir Henry Crinron, 


New York,” which he placed in the hands of the 
adjutant. The cover was a letter from Colonel 
Robertson, who commanded an outpost, and con- 
tained as follows :— 


® 


Western Outpost, September 18th, 1780. 
Sir,— 


Returning last evening from the regular walk which 
I am daily in the habit of making around the encamp- 
ment, I was presented with the enclesed in the folowing 
singular manner. As I had left the main road, and 
struck off into a wild and unfrequented path, which led 
along the shores of the Hudson, [ had flattered myself 
that [should escape the observation of the soldiers, and 
highland people, with which the main road was gene- 
rally thronged. I had proceeded in the path for some 
considerable distance, and was just in the act of turning 
into a different one, which led to my quarters, when 
suddenly I was surprised by a light skiff, which shot 
around a point which extended out into the river, and 
landed in acove within a few yards of where I stood. 
Before [ had time to call the guard, a strong built man, 
but dressed in the garb of a sailor, and stoutly armed, 
Sprang on land, and placing in my hand the enclosed, 
instantly re-embarked and pushed off from the shore. 
For a moment I endeavored to make out the contents of 
the letters, but being unable in the twilight to collect 
the meaning, I next ascended a rising ground to discover 
the course my unknown visitor had taken. By the aid 
of a few rays of light which were but dimly reflected upon 
the water, [ could partially discover his boat, but at 
Such a distance, as to appear only a speck upon the | 
water. The Vulture sloop of war lay off in the stream, | 
and I have since been almost induced to believe that the | 
boat was either the gig or cutter of this vessel. At all | 
events I have enclosed you the letter as something of | 
incalculable advantage. If West Point was reduced, the 
power of America would be lost for ever. It is the | 
trancheon ef their might, which once wrested from their | 
grasp, they will sink into insignifinance. 


Submit it respectfully—write as soon as possible. 


I remain, dear sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


Greorce RosBertTsox. 
To Sir Henry Clinton, Commander-in-Chief. 


SPIRACY. 255 


The enclosed was a letter from Gen. Benedict 
Arnold, and run as follows :— 


West Point, September 16th, 1780. 
Sir,— 


Treachery has ever been looked upon as one of the 
greatest breaches of military honor. In addressing you 
a letter which discloses more of the affairs of my 
country than perhaps the friends of the revolution would 
wish to be known, I may incur the displeasure of Con- 
gress and draw upon me the frowns of Colonel Robertson 
himself. But, sir, I am no traitor. nor can the epithet of 
treachery be attached to my character. In surrendering 
into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton the fortress of 
West Point, I do but in effect ameliorate the condition 
of the people. In the beginning of the struggle, I must 
own, | was unacquainted with the true cause of the 
rupture. I went with the majority, and with them I was 
deceived. I was told that England was proud and 
overbearing. But what was her ministry compared to 
the ministry of a profligate Congress? In a word, sir, I 
turn from the self-government of my own country sick 
and disgusted. I long for a change of men and measures, 
and would willingly throw myself upon the clemency of 
England, and return to my allegiance. If this would be 
termed treachery, then had we all better turn traitors. 
And now, sir, in conclusion, I hold myself in readiness to 
negociate with any officer, without the American lines, 
whom Sir Henry Clinton may see proper to depute. To 
the subject of the sacrifice which [ shall make in 
abjuring my present command, I deem it unnecessary 
to refer. Such matters can be better settled with the 
commissioners. Forward this to the commander-in- 
chief. 

I am, dear sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
H. Gustavus. 


To Colonel G. Robertson, Commandant of Western 
Outpost. 


Major Andre having arrived at the close of the 
information contained in the package, arose, 
and crossing the room, presented them silently to 
Sir Henry Clinton, 

«© What think you of the contents, my dear sir ?” 
said the commander-in-chief as he anxiously caught 
the eyes of his young friend. 

«‘ T am induced,” said the Major, « to believe with 
Colonel Robertson, that great advantages might 
result from the information, if the proper steps were 
taken; but it will require no little degree of cau- 
tion to be employed, as the provincials are already 
suspicious of this Benedict Amold. At least report 
says so.” 

“And it shall be cynducted with secrecy,” 
replied Sir Henry. “this man feels disposed to 
return to his allegiance, and the offering which he 
makes is worthy the «.cceptance of a King. And now 
my dear Major,” continued he, “the main spring, 
which is so necessary to carry on the negociation 





| is still wanting. You understand me, when I say 


we want a man to meet this Arnold. To make 
him such offers as he cannot regret, and finally 
to win him back to his allegiance.” 

« And will Sir Henry Clinton honor me with 
so important a commission ?” enquired the young 


| To proceed | officer. 
‘mmediately would be the plan I would propose; but I | 


«“ He will,” said Sir Henry. “ You have anti- 


| cipated my wish, and I will now make the demand 
| with boldness. This Gustavus, or Benedict Arnold, 
_ will meet the commissioner without the American 
| lines. He will there put him in possession of such 
| information as will enable the British army to 
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storm. West Point with the loss of but very few 
lives, and then seek protection within the British 
lines.” 

« And now,” said Major Andre after the com- 
mander had ceased speaking, “I embrace this 
offer, but upon these conditions. I confer with 
General Arnold without the American lines, and 
as a commissioner on the part of the British 
Army.” 

“ Right, right,” said the British General, “and 
on no account be trepanned within the American 
encampment. A note which I received from 
Colonel Robertson this morning, mentions the place 
of meeting to be a log hut, situated somewhere in 
the highlands, and about three-fourths of a mile 
east of West Point: a heap of stones lying upon 
the shore of the Hudson, will point out to you the 
path which diverges from the beach, and leads di- 
rectly from the place of assignation.. You will 
then make him snch offers as I will direct you to 
propose, and. receive in return the instructions 
which he will have written down. Meet me,” 
said he to Andre, “this evening at 11 o’clock. 
But stay,” said he as Andre arose to depart, 
“you are still unacquainted with your mode of 
conveyance, What think you of a water pas- 
sage ?” 

“ It would be advisable,” said the young officer, 
*‘as we are in possession of the Hudson, and the 
country, Tam told, is thronged with cow boys.” 

The general then arose, and taking the young 
officer’s arm, led him to a window, and throw- 
ing open the casement, pointed out a small, trim | 
built sloop of war, which he informed him was 
chartered for his conveyance. * Meet me,” con- 
tinued Sir Henry, “ under the shelving rock which 
you can discover in a line with the, sloop. Re- 
member, eleven is the hour. Be punctual to your 
engagement. Provide yourself with arms and a 
military cloak.” Here he ceased speaking, and 
Major Andre immediately after took his leave. 

It was near 12 o’clock at night before Major 
Andre had completed his arrangements for his 
departure. A large sea green surtout coat con- 
cealed his English regimentals, and a slouched 
hat hid ina great measure the singular, though 
quiet expression of his countenance. He had spent 
the early part of the evening with the beautiful 
Elizabeth Gerry, to whom, but a few. evenings 
before, he had been betrothed, Having completed 
his arrangements he left his lodgings and took the 
way leading to his place of assignation. The 
streets were solitary and deserted. The last fee- 
ble rays of a few expiring lamps, served only to 
make the loneliness of the place more perceptible, | 
while the stillness of the night was only broken | 
by the heavy tramp of the sentinel, or the hoarse 
voice of the watchman, It was in one of the back | 
streets, and in the neighborhood of an expiring | 
lamp that Major Andre fancied he perceived a 
human figure, gliding along under the shadow of | 
the houses, and but a few yards distant from him, | 
His first impulse was to stop, but fearful he would | 
by that means lose sight of it, he continued his | 
course to the intersection of the next street, when | 





suddenly the figure left the shadow, glided with | officer of distinction is on board that ill-fated vessel, 


glass from his eye. 
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amazing quickness across the pavement, and 
stood directly in the path before him. 

“Do I address Major Andre?” said a boy, or 
rather a lad, who was dressed in the garb of a 
common sailor. 

“You do,” said Major Andre, knowing that it 
would look suspicious to conceal his name, « but 
by what authority do you ask this question, my 
lad ?” 

“By the authority of reason,” continued the 
boy, and then checking his voice he continued jn 
a lower tone, “I have a letter for Major Andre, 
which I would deliver into his hands. This,” 
said he, placing in his hand a small package, and 
immediately disappearing down one of the small 
alleys near which they were standing. Major 
Andre attempted for a moment to decypher the 
words written upon the cover but the light being 
insufficient, and failing in his attempt, he placed it 
unopened in his pocket book and continued his 
solitary walk. A few steps brought him to the 
landing place, where he found Sir Henry already in 
waiting, received his final instructions, and in a 
few minutes was aboard, 

It was toward the close of September, and near 
the end of a beautiful day, in the autumn of 1780, 
that a small trim built sloop of war was seen 
slowly ascending the broad and majestic waters of 
the Hudson. At sundown she had arrived within 
a few miles of West Point, and with her head to- 
ward the shore and springs on her cables, she let 
go her anchors. British vessels of war being 
daily in the habit of ascending and descending 
ihe river, but little attention was paid to this 
vessel, and she continued to far! her sails with as 
little molestation as if she had laid at Portsmouth, 
or the Downs. Shortly after her spars and rig- 
ging were deserted by the lazy looking seamen, 
as they one by one finished their labors aloft and 
dropped on deck, and the vessel, as the evening 
came on, presented more the appearance of an 
enchanted bark than a mortal ship. Only two 
persons on shore appeared to take the least interest 
in the movements of this vessel, and even these 
were stationed at such a distance as to make their 
figures appear almost unintelligible. 

© And you believe,” said the younger of the 


two, who was a mere boy, to his companion, an old 


man, who had weathered sixty winters, ‘ that the 
vessel contains some personage of importance?” 

«I do,” said the old man, as he took the 
«I have often watched ves- 
sels of war from these highlands, and I have ever 
seen the sailors when come to an anchor, either 
have their frolic on board, or launch the pinnace 
and come on shore. See,” said he as he pre- 
sented the glass to the boy, “how quiet and 
respectful they appear, even their can of grog 
goes around in silence.” 

«You are right,” said the boy as he took the 
glass from his eye, “ but other causes may give 
rise to this silence.” 

“No,” said the old man baring his few scat- 
tered locks to the winds, «I have boarded vessels 
too often to be deceived by appearances. Some 
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and why, when they have sailed directly before the 
wind from New York, should they drop their 
anchor within a mile of West Point? and see,” 
said he, “it is already ebb tide. No,” continued 
the old pilot, “ something is wrong on board that 
sbip, and I am inclined to believe,” repeated he, 
as he sunk his voice to a whisper, “that there is 
treachery afloat. But come,” continued he, taking 
the lad’s hand, “you are a stranger to me, but 
you are a sailor, and that alone would induce me 
to offer you a shelter; return to my lodgings and 
I will away to West Point and inform the com- 
mander in chief of my suspicions.” 

It was near midnight when a single light was 
seen to flit about the deck of the sloop of war, 
and shortly after a boat well manned, and rowed 
by muffied oars, was seen to approach the shore. 
It landed in a small cove, but a few hundred 
yards from the nearest American piquet guard, 
and a young officer wrapped in the folds of a large 
gurtout coat, stepped on land. ‘The boat instantly 
pulled off again, and the young officer pursued 
his solitary course along the beach. Following the 
shore he at length came to a wild, though well 
trodden path, which diverged off from the beach, 
and led up into the highlands, Near the foot of 
a hill lay a heap of stones, and he now quickened 
his pace, when he perceived he was in the right 
road. Following this course for near half a mile, 
he arrived at a spot, which was more wild and 
solitary, than any he had before seen. He was 
vainly searching about among the many goat 
paths which led through different parts of the 
highlands, for the path which would conduet him 
to his place of assignation, when a slight rustling 
of the leaves aroused him, and the next moment 
the sailor boy whom he had met the night before 
in one of the streets of New York, stood before 
him. Major Andre instinctively grasped his pistols, 
but the boy shrunk not. 

“ Would Major Andre destroy his friend?” en- 
guired the boy. 

“ And what is your business with me, my lad?” 
said Major Andre. 

“To warn you of your danger,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“ And what has induced you to believe I am in 
danger?” said Major Andre. 

“The letter which I gave you last night in 
Commerce street, will explain all,” said the boy. 
“You have landed,” continued he, “from on 
board the Vulture sloop of war. ‘The extreme 
precaution which you employed, has aroused the 
captain’s suspicions, and I can now assure you 
that he will not send his boat to bring you off. 
Your only chance then lies in returning through 
the country, and this you know would be but 
throwing yourself away. “Return, then,” said the 
lad, “to the beach. Old Rawly, the Pilot, is in 
waiting with a boat, he will convey you in safety 
to New York.” 

Major Andre assured him that the precaution 
was unnecessary, and that he was entirely mistaken 
in supposing that it was Major Andre whom he 
addressed, 

The boy replied by some brief answer, but a 
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slight noise at that moment alarmed him, and he 
darted off in the path which led to the river. 

“Strange,” thought Major Andre, as he struck 
into a path which he now discoverd to be the 
place of meeting, “ that a youth, and in so humble 
a capacity, should be acquainted with a secret so 
fraught with interest, that he should continually 
cross my path, to warn me of my danger, and 
that he should appear so solicitous about my wel- 
fare.’ Here he paused to examine more closely 
the face of the country, and to search out the 
place of rendezvous. He had now arrived at a 
spot in the highlands which was still more broken 
and wild than the place where he had met the 
sailor boy. Rocks broken into large fragments, lay 
scattered over the ground, and the shelving, though 
bleak hills, looked as bare and rugged as though 
in the month of December. It was in ascending 
one of those hills, and in the wildest spot, that 
Major Andre fancied he perceived a light streaming 
through the fissure of a rock. Descending cau- 
tiously from his elevation, he arrived at a little 
wall at the bottom of the hill, upon which was 
built a rude cabin, and through an open chink in 
the door he was enabled to obtain a view of the 
interior. At a table near the upper end of the 
room sat an elderly man, dressed in the uniform 
of an American officer, and bearing upon his coun- 
tenance the marks of authority and rank. He 
was at the time engaged in examining and as- 
sorting a bundle of papers, but appeared startled 
at the least noise ; while ever and anon he cast a 
suspicious glance at the door and window of his 
apartment. His arms were scattered carelessly 
around him, and between his knees rested a finely 
ornamented sword. ‘The young officer making no 
doubt but this was the person whom he desired 
to see, knocked softly for admittance. Instantly 
the old man sprung upon his feet, resumed his 
arms, and rather tottered than walked to the door 
of the building. Cautiously he withdrew the bolts 
one by one, and when he had drawn the last, he 
repeated in a low and almost indistinct utterance, 
the word “Starting,’—the watch word by which 
they had agreed to pass. “Clinton,” was the 
prompt reply. The old man appeared re-assured, 
and welcomed the young officer with that easy 
politeness for which he was so distinguished. 

«I presume,” said he, after entering the building, 
and turning to the young man, “I have the honor 
of addressing Major Andre, Adjutant General of 
the British Army.” 

The Major answered in the affirmative—*« and 
I,” continued the Major, “ of addressing General 
Benedict Arnold of West Point ?” 

The old man bowed assent. 

« And now,” repeated the old man as he cau- 
tiously fastened the doors, and drew his chair near 
to the British officer, “I presume you have come 
from Sir Henry Clinton, the Commander-in-Chief.” 

«TI have, sir,” said Major Andre, and appearing 
willing to spare his host the shame of an open con- 
fession, he continued, “and to treat with General 
Arnold upon matters contained in a letter forward- 
ed by Colonel Robertson to the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 
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Arnold started, but instantly composing himself 
—he continued with a faint smile, « And Sir Henry 
seized upon the bait which has been flung out— 
but it is right,” repeated he, “that we should 
know each other. You have letters for me from 
the Commander-in-Chief ?” 

Major Andre drew from his pocket a package 
which he placed in the hands of General Arnold. 
The old man broke the seal, and continued to read 
until having arrived at the end—he crumbled the 
Jetter in his pocket and resumed the conversation. 
« And Sir Henry appears satisfied,’ said he, “that 
I have at length seen the errors of this rebellion, 
and am willing to return to my allegiance ?” 

«“ Yes,” said Major Andre, “he requested me to 
assure you that General Arnold would be received 
as the first true and loyal subject of his Majesty, 
who had seen the false reasoning by which he had 
been led astray, and returned quietly to his alle- 
giance. A Brigadier General’s commission is now, 
by the removal of an officer, rendered vacant, and 
the Commander.in-Chief would feel himself honored 
in recommending the name of Benedict Arnold.” 

General Arnold grasped the extended hand of 
Major Andre, and repeatedly assured him that he 
was with them heart and hand. Why,” said he, 
“should I continue to defend a country which 
daily studies new modes to insult me? Have I 
not fought for her? Have I not bled for her?” 
said he, extending his mutilated leg. “And what 
has been my reward ?—an ungrateful recompense 
—a reprimand from the Commander-in-Chief— 
And think they,” continued he, “that Benedict 
Arnold will submit to this reprimand? Think they 
that he will tamely pocket this insult? NO! I 
would sooner kneel to the Sultan of Turkey than 
crouch to a profligate Congress. My sword,” con- 
tinued he, “has been drawn in defence of the rights 
of my country, and raus I RENOUNCE THEM !” 

So saying he arose, and placing the highly 
polished and elastic blade across his knee, he gave 
it a sudden bend, and the high-tempered steel flew 
@#io a hundred pieces. “ Now,” said he, turning 
to the astonished Major Andre, “I am at liberty to 
confer with you.” 

Andre saw his advantage. He arose and grasped 
his hand, as he said that he rightly renounced the 
defence of a rebel community. ‘ Return,” said he, 
“to your allegiance, and you will be received by 
your brother officers with open arms.” 

For a moment Arnold did not answer, but rising 
from his chair, and stepping to a small table, in 
which was concealed a private drawer, he took from 
it a small bundle of papers, which he laid by for 
Major Andre. ‘The principal paper was a drawing 
of West Point. Spreading it before the British 
officer, he continued, as he pointed on the paper.— 
‘« This, sir, is the principal bastion on the left, in 
which many of the volunteer corps are stationed, 
and that, a strong and impregnable fortification, 
from which I have managed, without exciting sus- 
picion, to draw out its principal force and scatter 
them on the Hudson. Attack them with boldness 
—the artillery cannot be served for want of men; 
and this once secured West Point is yours — 
Detach a small party of chosen men to attack the 
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unprepared volunteer troops, and your victory is 
complete. Another, and perhaps a mote efficient 
way to capture West Point,” said he, sinking his 
voice into almost a whisper, * would be by surprise, 
You remember the works are defended from the 
river by a high fortification or stone wall. Upon 
this are placed double chains of sentries; at con. 
venient distances are also stationed parties on 
guard—these I can manage to have on duty within 
the fort. Leave the city in barges, and lie upon 
your oars whilst a small, but well manned boat is 
sent forwaid to give the countersign, which shall 
be Independence, and obtain a footing upon the 
wall. Pass for Washington’s regulars from Pough. 
keepsie, and when you have a fit opportunity dis- 
arm the sentry. Your boats may then advance 
with safety—instantly spring this wall and turn the 
cannon upon its defenders—your victory will be 
almost a bloodless one.” 

The day was beginning to break when General 
Arnold throwing open the casements, disclosed the 
faint streaks of the morning. ‘Their conference 
was still unfinished, and the British Adjutant was 
invited to pass the day within the barracks of the 
American Commander, At first he refused, re- 
peatedly declaring he could not become a spy to 
support the machinations of his country. Over- 
ruled by persuasions, however, and assured that no 
danger could result from his reposing himself within 
the American lines, he at last consented. That 
fatal determination tolled the knell of as bright a 
heart as ever beat in human bosom. 

It was a clear, starlight night, when, on the 
succeeding evening, two figures, wrapped in the 
folds of large military cloaks, were observed to 
issue from the quarters of the Commander of West 
Point, and take the path which led to the river, It 
was Arnold and Andre. With slow and cautious 
steps they avoided the paths which led among the 
soldiers’ tents, and after answering the repeated 
challenges of the sentinels, they arrived upon the 
beach in safety. But the object of their visit was 
no where to be seen. ‘The commander of the 
Vulture had, the evening before, stipulated to send 
a buat on shore at twelve o’clock, to bring off the 
British Adjutant—but becoming alarmed in conse- 
quence of the extreme caution he had before em- 
ployed, he had refused to comply with his promise, 
and dropped his vessel further down the river.— 
Andre appeared disappointed, and after remaining 
on the shore a few minutes, returned to the Gen- 
eral’s quarters. He was here furnished with @ 
horse, and pass, and under the assumed name of 
Anderson, took the road which led to New York. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that Andre was 
captured, and taken as a prisoner to West Point, 
where a strong and substantial fortress, built of 


| rough hewn stone, was assigned him as the place 


of his confinement. A Court Martial was imme- 
diately called, and the young Major summoned 
before it. Upon an elevated seat at the upper end 
of the room, sat Major General Green, and on 
either side the Marquis d’ La Fayette, Baron Stue- 
ban, and other officers of distinction. 

« Lead the prisoner up to the pannel,” said the 
presiding Judge, as Major Andre and his guard 
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entered the court room. The crowd of spectators 
who thronged the lower floor made way, and the 
prisoner was arraigned in the manner proposed. A 
short half hour was then consumed in collecting the 
evidence, and in arranging the papers which were 
found upon the person of the prisoner; when the 
chief judge arose, and in a clear and distinct man- 
ner, recapitulated the charges for which Major 
Andre was tried for his hfe. ‘The prisoner was 
then asked whether he plead guilty or not guilty. 
Every eye was instantly turned upon him; but 
before he could reply, a slight noise was heard near 
the door—and a man, dressed in the garb of a 
Highland countryman, advanced up the passage, 
and placing in the hands of General Green a sealed 
package, instantly turned and mingled with. the 
crowd. Breaking the seal of the package, the 
judge read in an under tone, a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton, which prayed the life of his young 
aid, and denounced. vengeance upon the court 
martial in case his request should not be complied 
with. Enclosed was a letter from General Arnold, 
which stated that the prisoner had lawfully entered 
the American lines, by virtue of a flag of. truce 
which he had the privilege of granting. The judge 
carefully refolded these letters, and placing them 
upon the table, again demanded of the prisoner 
whether he plead guilty or not guilty. 

Major Andre paused for a moment, and then 
looking up replied, 

“] plead guilty, sirs.’’ 

The court was astonished, a low murmur of 
sympathy was heard among the people; and even 
the judges told him he had better reflect a moment 
before he threw himself upon the protection of the 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘We have received, Major 
Andre,” said the old Baron Steuban, “a letter from 
Benedict Arnold, which states you came to West 
Point under a flag which he granted you.” 

“It is incorrect,” said Major Andre, in a soft- 
ened tone, “ had I came under a flag I should have 
returned under one.” 

“Then your case is lost,” said the presiding 
judge. “ By your own acknowledgment you have 
entered the American lines, and must necessarily 
suffer as a spy,” said he, vainly endeavoring to 
hide a tear which had, in the interval, collected 
in his eye. * You are remanded back to the place 
of your confinement,” continued he, “and from 
thence on Tuesday morning, the second of October, 
you are to be conveyed to the place of execution, 
and there be hung by the neck until you are dead, 
and may the Almighty have mercy on your soul.” 
He closed. Not a sound for a moment was heard; 
and then a low murmur of disapprobation ran along 
the crowd, 

During the whole trial Andre had stood perfectly 
easy and composed. Not an anxious look, not a 
word of fear was manifested by him; but when he 
was told that he was to die the death of a male- 
lactor, every sense revolted from the infamy.— 
“What, gentlemen,” exclaimed he, as he awoke 
Nom his dream of astonishment, and advanced 


, silent. 
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me die the death I have merited—let that be the 
death of a spy !—but oh, let me die the death of a 
soldier. ‘Think, gentlemen,’ continued he, as he 
again advanced toward his judges, “think of the 
anguish, the heart-rending agony, that it must give 
an aged mother and unprotected sister, to ‘hear 
that a brother and a son has died upon the scaffold. 
I care not,’’ said he, “ for myself, if I have merited, 
I am willing to meet it with firmness—but let it 
not be said in future days that John Ande suffered 
for his crimes upon the scaffold. Let me then,” 
said he, “beseech you to revoke your sentence, and 
suffer me to die the death of a soldier, Sentence 
me to be shot.” But his judges could not comply, 
and deeming it a cruelty to refuse him, they made 
no reply. He then continued to speak for a few 
moments in his truly eloquent characteristic style, 
in defence of the persons with whom he was 
engaged; and after having generously taken the 
whole blame of his misfortune upon himself, ex- 
pressed his willingness to be re-conducted to his 
apartment. ‘The court then broke up. 

It was the night preceding the morning of the 
execution of the unfortunate Major Andre, that a 
faint light was seen to glimmer from the windows 
of the apartment in which he was confined.— 
Seated at a small oak bench, his head leaning 
mournfully upon his hand, this unfortunate young 
man was engaged in reading a letter which he had 
just finished to his mother, Another open letter 
lay before him, it was from his friend Sir Henry 
Clinton. He had written to that officer respecting 
his friends whom he had left in England. He 
recommended to his care his aged mother and not 
less helpless sister, ‘ My pay,” said he, “sup. 
ported them whilst I lived, but my death must 
reduce them to wretchedness and indigence. I 
humbly recommend them to your kindness and 
protection.” 

« Let not the thought of your mother and sisters 
imbitter the last moments of your life,” said the 
noble Sir Henry Clinton—* from this moment they 
become my relatives, and will ever be viewed as a 
part of my family.” 

«And now,” said Major Andre, re-folding the 
letters, “ my business is completed; to-morrow I 
go to try the realities of another world.” Just at 
this moment a low knocking was heard at the 
door, and bidding them come in, the rough turn- 
key entered his cell, preceded by the light figure 
of the sailor boy. The British Adjutant slowly 
raised his head from the paper, and motioned him 
to be seated. The turnkey left the room, 

« May I ask the reason of this unexpected visit ?” 
said Major Andre. 

The boy hung down his head for a moment, and 
then replied in a softened tone—“I come Major 
Andre to make one last effort to save you—I have 
made others—but you slighted them.” 

« And whiy, my lad, do you take so great an 
interest in my fate,” said the Major. 

The boy hung down his head, but remained 
*« And what then,” continued he, “ would 


‘oward the tribunal—“condemn me to die the be the plan you would propose ?” 
«To place Arnold in the hands of his exas- 
perated countrymen,” was the firm reply; “I have 


‘snominious death of a spy! Let me,” said he, as 
le raised his hands imploringly to heaven—* let 
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friends in the British army, through whose influence ; she wasinsensible. At last, slowly and heavily, she 
a change could be effected; write but to Sir Henry | revived, and when Andre had succeeded in partly 
Clinton, and your life will be preserved.” | restoring her to life, he called the turnkey, spoke 

« Never,” said Andre with firmness, as he arose | a few words to him in an under tone, presented 
and paced the rough floor of his apartment, “never | him his purse, and sunk into a chair. A soldier 


will I purchase life by so base a subterfuge.” entered the room, and carefully bore off the unfor. 
« Then—oh! then you must die,” said the boy, | tunate female in silence. 
bursting into tears, And Andre was todie! The second of October 


Andre started, he fancied he recognised the | came. As the morning gun announced the dawn of 
features—and the hat of his youthful visitor drop- | an important day, slowly did the soldiers repair 
ping off, he rather tottered than walked to the | to their quarters; and solemn was the sound of the 
chair of Elizabeth Gerry! «I know it, I know it | muffled drum. The hour came, and the unforw. 
all,” said the unhappy young officer, as he seized her | nate Major Andre was conducted to the place of 
hand, and sunk into a chair. “I had fortified my | execution. Many who were attracted to the spot 
mind, I had prepared to meet death, but this is too | by curiosity, turned disappointed and sickened from 
much, oh, Elizabeth,” continued he, as the scalding | the sight. Far off, and mingled with the crowd, 
tears fell fast upon her hand; “ you know not the ! stood, apparently unmoved and unconcerned, the 
additional pang you have inflicted. I could have | sailor boy. Her eyes were fixed, and partly 
wept when I wrote to my mother—lI could have | glazed. Alas! her reason was tottering upon iis 
wept when I wrote to my sisters, but the fountain | throne. She gazed not, she moved not, but stood 
was sealed up; my heart was full; my eyes burned | gazing steadily at the fatal spot. She saw her 
only when I could have wrung a tear from them. | lover ascend the steps. He stood for a moment 
Oh, God !” continued he, as he clasped his hands, | conversing with the clergyman, and then appeared 
and raised his eyes imploringly to heaven,—* could | busily engaged in prayer. 
you have spared me this pang—could you have ‘Bear witness,” said he, when he had ceased, 
let me suffer in silence—could you have filled my | “that I die as a brave man,” and giving the signal, 
cup without its overflowing—speak to me Eliza- | in a moment all was over. At that instant a wild 
beth,” continued he, as the turnkey was heard | shriek burst from one of the crowd, and every eye 
approaching to secure the cell for the night,— | was turned in the direction. It was the sailor boy. 
«speak to me, and tell me that you will support | The awful sight had scattered the few last faint 
this blow with firmness”—but no answer was re- | rays of reason, and Elizabeth turned from the spot 
turned to his passionate appeal. He raised her | a confirmed maniac. 
head from his bosom, upon which it had fallen, but | R. 
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STANZAS. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
“TI am a child again.” Knowles. 


Tney come, they come, those dreamy hours, as with a , To see the dreams of wealth and power like summer birds 
depart, 
And find the Autumn of the soul was withering my heart, 


spirit's tone, 
{ 
| To know that winter's stormy blast, dark brooded o'er my 
| 


And o’er each mem’ry of the past, a balmy glow is 


thrown; 
The happy days of childish mirth, the hours of youth and head, 

glee, To feel that sorrow's blighting feast was yet before me 
When as a fawn, ’mid forest flowers, I sported light and spread. 

free : 


Those dreamy hours, ye come again, as tho’ to bless once | All, all is past,—oh! ye have brought to me a cup of j0Y, 
more These dreamy hours that make me feel as when I was 4 
The heart, that like a shipwreck'd craft, lies shattered on boy,— 
life’s shore. I see again my childhood’s home amid its sheltering tree*, 
And hear those buried voices steal Jike music on the 


Those dreamy hours, when life possess’d to me a rainbow breeze, 


hue,— Forgotten in this hour of bliss, these long past years of 





That I should ever wake to find its flitting tints pain ; 
untrue; 


The spring tide of my life is here, “I am a child again.” 
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THE FALCONS’ 


« Wext flown falcon! well flown falcon! By 
St. Bride, a noble flight! See you the bird, fair 
ladies? Shade your eyes, and there—there—that 
speck in the blue cloud. Now he descends !—Ha, 
ha! the Queen wears the heron’s feather, or I have 
small skill in falconry.” 

As he spoke, the royal bird ¢ for the falcon was 
Queen Mary’s, and unhooded by her own fair 
hands’, darted like lightning through the air, and 
pouncing upon a tall grey heron that stood dreamily 
by the quiet loch side, struck his talons in the lazy 
bird, ere it could move a wing. But the falcon 
had risen too high: the heron was a powerful bird, 
and although startled by the shock of the attack, 
he instinctively spread open his strong pinions be- 
fure the falcon could make good his hold, and the 
fiery bird still propelled by the impetus of his own 
descent, fell heavily to the earth. ‘The heron raised 
his tall body, glanced round him a single second, 
and then with out-stretched neck, and wide flapping 
wings, began to fly rapidly over the loch! But the 
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FLIGHT. 


“ Nay,” said the maiden coldly : « Norman Bruce 
in that, must needs be his own interpretor.” 

Meantime Queen Mary looked displeased at the 
bad success of her favorite falcon, and something 
like an impatient frown darkened for a moment, her 
beautiful features, ‘ Lords and ladies all,” said she 
at length, ungloving her little hand, and patting the 
glossy arched neck of her light-limbed steed, whilst 
a smile once more played upon her lips. “ My 
falcon has been baulked, but only because he soar- 
ed too high, and in good sooth, I ne’er could chide 
those who had no other fault than that to answer 
for.” 

Many a heart beat quickly at these words, and 
many a hidden hope rose boldly in the bosoms of 
gallants around the Queen, 

*« And now,” continued Mary, “J will grant a 
boon to him among ye whose falcon brings down 
yor sullen bird, and by our word, let not the victor 
fear to urge a noble one.” 

Loud was the tumult that now arose among tlie 


tong hawking poles, and the green doublets of the | youths, some claiming the first flight in virtue of 
mounted sportsmen, the gaily dressed ladies on their | their rank, others by their date of knighthood, and 


caparisoned palfreys, with the crowds of followers 
that now appeared on various parts of the shore, 


and the cries of falconry, that broke in a thousand | 
echoes over the loch, warned the heron that a flight | 


beyond the banks, would, by causing him to rise far 
from the ground, make him an easy prey to the 
falcons that would then cleave the air in pursuit, 
and he accordingly perched with fluttering wings 
on the peak of a sharp pointed rock, in the middle 
of the loch, where he seemed resolved to stand at 


bay. The foiled falcon did not pursue, but as if | 
ieeling the disgrace of his defeat, answered slowly | 


to the call, and with drooping pinions, suffered him- 
self to be hooded by the Queen’s falconer. 
“Norman Bruce is but a false prophet,” said one 
of the ladies whom the youth had just addressed — 
“ The Queen wears not the heron’s feather.” «It 
may be,” said a laughing, dark-eyed girl, «that 
Norman dreams o’nights of crowns and heron’s 
feathers, They say it betokens rank, to dream of 
badges of chieftainry.” 
_ “Or it may chance be,” said a third of the smil- 
ing group, “that Norman remembers he bears the 


name of Bruce, and looks kindly on a lofiy flight.” | 


“ By the rood fair ladies, I know not what ye hint 
at. 


| ears. 


' them lands. 


others by the fame of their birds; until the Earl of 
Morton, who rode near the Queen, exclaimed, 

«« God’s life, my royal lady, we shall have brawls 
anon ; there are falcons here enow to scare herons 
from the Scottish rivers, and youths who claim their 
rights as though like the Hay* they were to win 
Would it consort with your royal 
wish to choose three from among that noisy group, 
to whom alone you would give right to dispute the 
prize ?” 

The Queen saw the wisdom of this advice for 
the sounds of angry words had already reached her 
The youths became instantly silent, when 


_the stout Earl proclaimed this new arrangement to 


them, and waited with some anxiety for the selec- 
tion of the competitors, 

Queen Mary chose Lord Darnley, Sir George 
Gordon, and Norman Bruce. ‘These three youths, 
it was whispered, entertained a passion for the royal 
beauty, and the choice she now made, together with 
the encouraging words she had spoken, made ladies 
smile, and gallants look forward to the contest with 
breathless interest. 

But there was one among the maidens, who did 
not smile, but whose cheek turned deadly pale as 


Canst tell me, Ellen?” said he, looking up | the Queen pronounced the name of Norman Bruce. 


‘0 the face of a lovely girl, beside whose palfrey | Something like a tear too, glistened in her blue eye, 
he stood, and who had hitherto been silent.— | as the youth with all the impatience of hope left her 


“Canst read me the riddles of these merry com. | 
panions of thine ?” 





* The faleon is the crest of the noble families of Hay. 
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side, and calling for his falconer, began to prepare 
for the contest. This wae Ellen Lindsay, niece to 
the haughty baron of that name. “He loves me 
not,” said she with a sigh, as she gently reined 
back her white palfrey, among those of the other 
maidens of the royal train. 

All eyes were now turned to the three favored 
qgompetitors. Their appearance might well have 
justified a lady’s choice. Darnley, the younger, 
was then nineteen, tall, graceful, and admired even 
by the polished gallants of the court of France. 
Gordon was middle-sized, but handsome, active, 
and proudly eyed, as beseemed a son of Huntly: 
and Bruce, we are told, was a dark-haired youth, 
“of ane stalward and comelie person, noble born, 
and open-handed ; and of ane righte princelie pre- 
sence,” 

Lord Darnley’s faleon, in right of its master’s 
rank, was first unhooded. It was a bird of great | 
beauty, and called forth praises even from the 
Queen. No sooner was it free, than it flew off | 
like an arrow, made a few rapid sweeps, round the | 
place where the heron had perched, and then, as if 
disdaining such prey, sailed rapidly forward to the 
blue hills of Dalmahoy. 

“Curse on the false bird!” muttered Darnley 
fiercely, “it has baulked me of my dearest wish.— 
Spur Giles! find the hawk, and wrench round its 
neck !” 

The page looked wistfully around, as if loth to 
leave the scene of sport, but dreading the rage of 
his impetuous lord, spurred his steed as he had been 
commanded, in the line of flight of the truant bird. 

The falcon of Sir George Gordon was next un- 
hvoded. It was 2 sirong bid of a duil grey color, 
and appeared restless and eager to be set on its 
game. But the flight of the last falcon had not 
been unperceived by the heron, which now left the | 
peak on which it had first perched, and settled | 
down in a narrow cleft of the rock. 

“Lure out the heron,” cried several voices to 
young Gordon, “set not the falcon on a bird en- 
caged with rocky stone.” 

«“ My falcon is from the mountains of Lochabar, 
and fears not the rocky cleft,” said the youth, look- 
ing kindly at the bird as it sat upon his wrist, 
rufHling its proud neck, as if gratified by his caresses. 
“Now my gallant hawk, St. Mary speed thee !” 

Off darted the bird, toward the place where the 
heron stuod ; then mounting higher and higher, with 
rapid sweeps, still keeping the line of the rock as 
a kind of centre to the circles which he formed, 
until he almost disappeared from the spectaior’s 
view, suddenly shot down right upon the cleft, the 
line of descent was faithful to his object, and its 
rapidity must have rendered the heron powerless in 
his grasp, but the noble falcon struck against a 
small point of rock that jutted into the cleft, and 
the next moment fell lifeless into the loch. The 
heron raised himself, flapped his long wings, as if 
in defiance, and again settled down in the security 
of the cleft. 

The sudden death of the bird, the knowledge of 
Gordon's passion for the Queen, and the deadly 
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paleness that now overspread. his face, created in 


the minds of all present a sudden presentiment of | 





FLIGHT. 


evil. A slight gloom for a few moments was cast 
over the whole party, not excepting the Queen her. 
self; and when, not long after this period, Sir 
George Gordon atoned on the scaffold for his jm. 
prudent love: men spoke in Scotland of that fal. 
con’s flight. 

It was now the turn of Norman Bruce. As his 
falconer placed his bird on his wrist, Ellen Lindsay 
urged her palfrey forward a few paces, and looked 
anxiously toward him. But his eye sought her not, 
They looked to the Queen, and. their glances met. 

“I trust, good Norman,” said Queen Mary, “thy 
falcon has true eye and trusty wing, else by my fay, 
it seemeth likely to fare but ill.” 

«Tt may fail to hit its mark, my liege lady,” said 
the youth, “but it will strike at its game, and,” 
continued he glancing at Darnley, who frowned 


| and bit his lips,—*I would stake thy royal favor 


—the wealth I highest prize—that my falcon sceks 


‘no pastime on Dalmahoy, while yonder heron sits 


upon the rock.” 

“ Freely spoken,” “ Bold words,” “ Bravely 
hanged,” were whispered among the spectators.— 
“ By St. Mary, the Bruce will ruffle it with the best 
in Scotland, and it may be carry off the prize.” 

The Queen said nothing, but turned to her at- 
tendants. Ellen Ruthven also turned away, and 
raised her little hand as if to shade her eyes from 
the sun, while Norman’s bird, now unhooded, 
quickly caught a glimpse of its prey, and loosened 
from his wrist, was already cleaving the air with 
regular but rapid movements, high over the blue 
waters of the loch. 

Bruce’s falcon was the smallest of the three, but 


jit was an active and highly-trained bird. No 


sooner had it made a few sweeps round the rock, 
stretching out its neck and opening its talons, as if 
eager to pounce upon its sullen adversary, than it 
perceived the danger of an unwary attack, and 
instead of darting forward like Gordon’s bird, it 
descended in a spiral line, narrowing its circuit as 
it approached the rock, and still keeping its bright 
eyes fixed upon its prey. At length, when all ex- 
pected it was again to fly round in a wider circuit, 
it suddenly struck from its course and rushed to- 
ward the heron, as if then for the first time aware 
of its presence. But the heron was not an easy 
prey. It was a strong, powerful bird, and as tt 
flapped its wide wings and struck forward its head 
and talons with all the rapidity of fury, the falcon 
which was the smaller of the two, seemed rather to 
be the prey than the pursuer. The fight too, being 
in the narrow cleft, Bruce’s bird gained little by 1's 
superior activity, and it soon became impossible 
even to guess the issue of the combat, as nothing 
could be seen but the rapid struggles of the fierce 
birds, and their scattered feathers flying about the 
rock, 

“By our Lady, Bruce, thy falcon has housed 
itself rarely,” said one of his companions. ‘“ Was 
it a present from your lady-love, that ye look 5° 
sad ?”” 

«Saint Agnes!” cried another, “ it will come 
from the rock without a feather, and be @ good 
thing to scare maids withal.” ‘ 

“ Peace, gallants both,” said Bruce; my bird 
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leaves not the rock but with your saucy heron in 
his grasp—and ha! ha! What say ye now com- 
rades of mine !” 

« Brave hawk”—*« Noble falcon” —*« Gallant 
b'rd,” was uttered on all sides, as the falcon, carry- 
ing the heron in its talons, flew from the cliff, and 
answering to the call, laid the dead bird at its mas- 
ter’s feet. 

« Fairly won!” cried all present; “ that Bruce 
has now the right of boon.” « And let him name 
it,” said the smiling Queen, “ and fear not to speak 
his dearest wish, if we can aid him in’t!” 

«It may not be, my royal mistress,” replied the 
youth; “the boon I crave must meet no ear but 
thine.” A red blush rose to Queen Mary’s cheek 
at these words; her maidens whispered together— 
and Ellen Lindsay turned sadly from the spot. 

“ Be it then as ye list,” said the Queen, «To- 
morrow we will grant thee audience. And now 
my lords and ladies and good subjects all, let us 
back to Holyrood. ‘To-night we shall have ban- 
quet and ball, aye marry, and though our fathers of 
Geneva look sourly on’t, masking and merry- 
making.” 

The royal party then rode through the romantic 
country that lay between them and the palace. It 
was a bright summer day, and never perhaps was 
there a fairer sight than that young and lovely 
Queen, surrounded as she was by many of the 
noblest youths of France and Scotland, moving 
amid the wild scenery of her native land. The ca- 
parisoned steeds, bright cuirass, the silken scarf, 
sword, and feather of the nobles, knights, and 
gallants,—the spirited palfreys, flowing robes, and 
gay costumes of the maidens, with the groups of 
squires, pages, and attendants, gave ‘the cavalcade 
that look of splendor, so graceful in times past, but 
which when imitated, with taste and skill, however 
great, in these latter days, never rises beyond the 
rank of pageantry. “’T is merry,” sings Sir 
Walter Scott, 


“'T is merry, in the good green wood 
Where the mavis and merl are singing, 
When the court does ride, by its monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing.” 


And never was there a fairer court or lovelier 
Queen than Scotland saw under the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

And now the banquet is o’er in Holyrood, and 
the stately Abbey is gay with the glare of lights 
and the sounds of minstrelsy. ‘The great hall was 
lighted up with many rows of tall waxen tapers; 
the cries of page and lackey were heard in the 
courtyard as they proclaimed the name and degree 
of each arriving guest; grave senators were jostled 
in the anti-chambers by youths with curled love- 
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locks and slashed doublets; nobles, knights, and | 
stately dames were there, with fair groups of lovely 
girls,x—meet satellites for the presence of their | 
youthful Queen, 

Within the magic halo of the royal circle, Lords | 
Morton and Lindsay with other leading names | 
among the nobles, had stationed themselves, and 
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there too, were the Lord Darnley, Sir George 
Gordon, and young Norman Bruce, to whom the 
Queen frequently spoke of the flight of hawks, that 
had formed their morning's pastime. 

Such was the state of things when the hour for 
mask and merry device arrived, and the Queen re- 
tired with her ladies to assume a guise to enable her 
to mingle freely in this, one of the most highly 
favored amusements of the period. 

Queen Mary had not been long in her chamber, 
when one of her attendants informed her that Ellen 
Lindsay anxiously desired an audience: “ Admit 
her instantly,” said the Queen, laying down the 
mask she was in the act of putting on. 

«“ My fair Ellen,” continued she, as the maiden 
entered the room, “ On what merry errand art thou 
come? Nay, by the good saints! thy cheek is 
pale, and thine eyes have a brightness that tells 
more of grief than gladness—what ails thee, 
Ellen ?” 

«IT would speak with your Majesty alone,” said 
the maiden, with suppressed emotion. 'The Queen 
instantly commanded her attendants to withdraw. 
“My royal mistress,” said .‘llen, kneeling and 
drawing a sparkling ring from her finger, «« Know’st 
thou this gem?” 

«I do in sooth, fair Ellen,” said the Queen; 
«Tis the one I gave thee the night when the 
minion of the Queen of Franee poured poison in 
my cup, and my uncle Guise thought that the Scot- 
tish maiden might betray her Queen. Ellen, the 
heart of Mary Stuart must be cold, ere it forget the 
right that bauble gives thee.” 

«T would use it now; but—but,” cried Ellen, 
clasping her hands, “ I dare not speak the favor I 
come to ask !” 

«“ Speak, my fair Lindsay, speak and fear not!” 

* You loved me once, my royal lady,” said Ellen, 
musingly. 

« And do so still !—there was a time, Ellen, in 
those happy days when we rambled together on the 
Seine’s green banks; that I would rather have been 
called thy sister than a Scottish queen. Now 
speak to me as ye would have spoken then.” 

« And even so I Il speak to thee,” said Ellen, 
gaining courage. ‘“Can’st tell the boon that 
Norman Bruce will ask of thee to-morrow ?” 

«Not I, in sooth;” replied the Queen with 
surprise. 

*¢ And you little reck what that boon may be?” 
said Ellen, with a faultering tone, although her eye 
brightened with anxiety as she looked upon the 
Queen. Queen Mary blushed slightly, and looked 
displeased. “ And what if it were even as ye 
say ?” she replied. 

«Then hear me!” cried Ellen, throwing herself 
at the Queen’s feet. “ Let me wear thy robe and 
mask, and even now, let Norman Bruce speak his 
boon to me.” 


« What!” cried the Queen, with a flush of 


indignation, “And is it Ellen Lindsay that counsels 
thus ?” 

«Oh, chide me not!” cried Ellen, with stream- 
ing eyes, ** Ye would not, if ye knew my heart.” 

« Dost love the youth?” said the Queen. 

* More, more than life!” cried Ellen, clasping 
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her hands. Queen Mary’s brow looked no calmer , 
at this intelligence. She rose from her seat, 
walked up and down the chamber, and appeared for 
some time as much agitated as her companion, 

« Ellen,” said she at length, “ye have the 
right of favor, but ye strain it too far, I may not | 
grant thy request.” 

Ellen Lindsay hung her head in silence, but | 
with an expression of such anguish that the Queen > 
pausing suddenly, took her hand and said in a. 
kinder tone, * Ye have asked Ellen, what asa 
Queen I cannot grant.” 

« Then grant it as a sister,” said Ellen, quickly ; 
for nothing sharpens woman’s wit like love. 

« Then, then!’ cried the generous Queen, after ! 
a slight pause, “ as a sister, have thy request,—and 
let it pass, but for part of our merry masking.” 

Ellen would again have thrown herself at her 
feet, but the Queen prevented her. Assisting her 
to put on the disguise, she sent a messenger for 
Norman, to command his presence, that he might 
crave his boon, and then left the apartment, to 
assume another habit, and accompany her impatient 
maidens to the ball. 

Strange thoughts flashed across the mind of 
Norman Bruce as he entered the royal chamber. 
The hints which he had heard in the banquet-hall, 
of his pretensions to the Queen’s hand, were too 
palpable to be misunderstood, as were also those’ 
that half serious, and half in jest, gave him the title 
of successful suitor. And how this unexpected 
summons, the masx of the supposed Queen, and a 
certain air of agitation which he failed not to 
perceive, gave the whole an appearance of truth, 
that startled him with the proud visions which such 
an-event was calculated to create. 

He took the hand that was proflered him, and as 
he knelt and kissed it, he felt that it was cold, and 
trembled like his own. 

«© We would hear the boon ye have to ask,” said 
the disguised maiden, in a hesitating tone. 

« And I will speak it freely!’ thought Norman, 
after a slight struggle with himself, “although it 
loses me the Scottish crown.” ‘There is a lady 
of the Court,” said he aloud, “the niece of a Noble 
Lord, who bears small favor to the house of 
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Bruce. That lady I have long and fondly loved, 
and she in former days, plighted her troth to loye 
again. The maiden is the Baron’s ward, Her 
lands are broad, and mine are stint enough; to ask 
her hand were to invite refusal; and now the boon 
your royal bounty welcomes me to ask, is this—” 

“ But who is the lady of our Court, of whom ye 


‘speak ?” 


«“ The best and fairest—the loveliest maiden that 
ever gladdened hearth, or graced a courtly hall— 


| Ellen Lindsay ?” 


«Well, well, the boon;” said the supposed 
Queen, with more easy majesty than before. 

«°T is this—Lord Lindsay bears hatred to our 
house, the maiden is his ward—and unless your 
royal will is interposed, her consent availeth not.” 

« Trust me, fair sir, an thou get’st the maiden’s 
consent, thou also shalt have mine.” 

«© My noble mistress!” cried Norman, eagerly, 
kneeling and kissing her proffered hand. «I will 
instantly to the hall, and— 

« Nay, nay, nay!” said the supposed Queen, 
rising from her seat and throwing off her mask. 
«°T is a sweet night, Sir Norman, the moon shines 
so, it were sin to look on tapers, Let us walk to 
the gallery.’ 

Norman Bruce stood rooted to the spot, in a 
surprise as sudden as complete. But the lady 
linked her soft arm in his, and led him away, ere 
he was able to utter a word. 

«Now hear ye, Norman,” said she, as they 
looked on the moon lit scenery that lay in sleeping 
beauty before them, “The boon ye would ask is 
bootless. For three long months—I am e’en 
so old—I have no longer been the ward of Lindsay. 
My lands, I hold freely of the Queen; and my 
heart, Norman; in good sooth, I will hold of 
thee—” 

Norman Bruce threw his arms around the 
blushing girl, and pressed her to his heart. 

’Ere many months had gone by, Henry Darnley 
led the Queen of Scotland to the altar—nor on that 
day, had “ belted Earl” or « Ladye fair” a nobler 
train, than that which followed Norman Bruce, and 


his young and lovely dame. 
A. 
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How rich the landscape! opening, as we look, | 
To many a sacred fane and sylvan nook,— | 
While through the vale, by antique arches spann’d, 
The river, like some stream of Fairyland, 

Pours its bright waters,—with deep solemn sound, 
As if rehearsing to the rocks around 

The tale of other times. Methinks I hear 

Its dream-like murmur melting on the ear,— 
Telling of mighty chiefs, whose deeds sublime 
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Loom out gigantic o’er the gulfs of time, 
Of the stern African, whose conquering powers 
Recoiled abashed from those heroic towers,— 
Of him who, when Rome’s glorious days were gone, 
Built yon grim pile to prop his Gothic throne,— 
Of Belisarius, Narses. But 't were vain 
To weave such names into this idle strain,— 
These mouldering mounds their towering aims prociaim, 
The Historic Muse hath given their acts to fame. 

C. N. N. 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 


No. XI. 


‘Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


THE SHATTERED RATT. 


“Ts the night chilly and dark? 


The night is chilly, but not dark.” 


Tue horrors of that second night no tongue can | 
adequately describe. ‘Tossed onward at the mercy | 
of the waves, weak, dispirited, surrounded, by gloom, | 
suffering for want of nourishment, and even the | 
most sanguine well nigh deprived of hope, we pas- 
sed the weary hours in alternate snatches of repose, 
and eager longings for the light of morning. As 
the night advanced our sufferings increased. Worn 
out with fatigue, we would fall into a momentary 
slumber, from which we would be perhaps aroused 
by the sudden wash of the swell almost jerking us | 
from our hold, and warning us by what a frail 
tenure we held our lives. Hunger and thirst too 
began to prey upon us; our weaker companions de- 
sponded; and though Captain Henley and myself did 
all we could to cheer them, yet the words of men, 
themselves possessed of scarcely any hope, car- 
ried little conviction to their hearers. 


As the night advanced, however, the darkness ; 


gradually faded away, and at last the moon slid up 
on the eastern sea-board, bathing the wide ocean 
ina flood of glory, tipping the caps of the bil- 
lows until they glistened in the rays like molten 
silver, and leaving a long line of fairy light dancing 
and flickering in her wake along the deep, while 
the contrast between the dark shadows down in 
the trough of the sea, and the sparkling foam that 
ran along the crests of the swell as it heaved sul- 
lenly up out of the abyss, was in the highest de- 
Sree beautiful. A few clouds occasionally scudded | 
across the heavens, now partially obscuring the | 
moon, and then floating darkly away behind, with | 
their lining just perceptible on the edges, as if | 
upped with the purest pearl. The wind came in a 
Steady blast, sweeping down from the north with ! 


23 





Christabel. 


the chill of Labrador in every gust. It did not 
moan, however, as on the land; but sent forth a 
wild, strange minstrelsy, which fell upon the heart 
with a mysterious power, filling it with forebodings 
of approaching disaster. As midnight drew on, the 
cold became intolerable. ‘The blood crept lazily 
through the veins, a disposition to slumber came 
over one irresistibly, and it was only by the con- 
stant exercise of our hands that we could hope to 
escape that most terrible of all deaths—freezing. 
But though hope seemed almost madness, I omitted 
no exertion to sustain the vital heat, and by word 
and action encouraged my companions to bear up 
against the miseries which surrounded them. ‘The 
poor boy was the first to droop, He struggled on 
for awhile, but at last gave up in despair: and had 
it not been for the constant attention of old Taffrail 
he would have perished before midnight. 

During that long and seemingly endless night, 
when I knew not that I should look upon another 
dawning, my thoughts often reverted to Isabel 
Thornton. There is a soothing balm in thus 
calling to mind, in moments of distress, the past 
hours of happiness we have enjoyed, and endeavor- 
ing to cheat ourself into the belief that we may yet 
live to look upon as happy and pleasant days to 
come. It may be an illusion, but it is at least a 
soothing one, and has brought relief to many a 
dark hour of anguish and distress, I almost forgot, 
for a while, in thinking upon Isabel, the horror of 
my present situation. I called to mind the mo- 
ments we had spent together, gazing silently upos 
the glorious skies, or whispering we knew not what, 
as we leaned over the schooner’s side—and then I 
recurred to our parting hour, and dwelt again and 
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again upon her last look, so tender, so confiding, 
and yet so coyly chaste. Months had passed since 
then; Isabel was now, perhaps, in the whirl of a 
fashionable life; rich, beautiful, accomplished, she 
was, no doubt, surrounded by crowds of suitors; 
and might she not have forgotten, amid gaiety and 
flattery, the one to whom she had once listened 
on the wide Atlantic? A thousand thoughts like 
these chased each other through my bosom. I 
fancied the war at an end, and myself in London, 
only to hear of the marriage ot Isabel to some rich 
and titled suitor, Then I pictured to myself the 
cold hauteur with which I would pass her, if per- 
chance we met in a crowd, and the haughty mien 
by which I would prove to her how little her per- 
fidy had affected me. But the next moment I 
remembered that Isabel had never heard me breathe 
a single vow, and that, however I might regard her 
little parting token of affection, she was in fact 
free from the remotest obligation to be mine. My 
dream faded as I thought, and I wondered at my 
delusion. Yet still the fancy would return, again 
I would find myself thinking of this ideal disap- 
pointment, and again with a sad heart 1 would 
convince myself that Isabel was nothing to me, 
and that, perhaps, we should never meet again.— 
Such are the dreams of youth. We grow less 
visionary as we grow older, but how often is it 
that we become wiser ? 

« Mr. Danforth,” said Taffrail, suddenly break- 
ing in upon my reverie, “this cold nor’ wester is 
n’t coming out at this rate for nothing—we shall 
have it blowing great guns and marlinspikes unless 
it hauls around to the southward soon. ‘There ’s 
no land lubbers at the bellows now, d’ y’e see, for 
its getting stiffer and icier every glass it blows; 
and so I’m thinking we ’d better try to splice to- 
gether this bit of a raft in some of its weak joints, 
for a good heavy swell would shake it to pieces in 
a matter of a watch or so.” 

*« You are right there, my good fellow,” said 
Captain Henley, “ our spars have been shattered 
until they are ready to fall apart at the first misfor- 
tune, Let us at it cheerily, and try to rig us out a 
stouter craft.” 

The increasing violence of the wind, and the 
consequent size of the swell, enforced the call of 
the English officer in a manner more eloquent than 
words, Already our raft began to quiver at every 
lurch it made, and one or two of the looser timbers 
were almost shaken off already. Our little crew, 
however, now set to work with alacrity, and though 
compelled to hold on with one hand, while they 
labored with the other, they succeeded in the course 
of an hour’s work in making our frail structure far 
more compact than even at first. 

These repairs, however, had scarcely been effect- 
ed, before the chilly air grew more cutting, and 
almost freezing. Already we felt our limbs benumb- 
ed, a deathly langor again stole over us, and we 
only found momentary relief in renewing our labors 
upon the raft. 

At last the night dragged wearily away, and the 
first faint streaks of morning began to brighten in 
the eastern horizon. The wind too lulled as the 
twilight drew slowly on. One by one the stars 


| faded before the increasing light, until at last the 
| morning star only remained, and after a momentary 
| struggle, it too paled and went out in the blue 
depths of heaven. ‘The moon had for some time 
been obscured, and her dise conld just be seen sil. 
vering the haze on the western seaboard, as the 
sun tipped the edges of the waves with gold in the 
oppesite quarter, and heaving gloriously up above 
the reddening horizon, flooded the scene with a 
blaze of light, bathing sea and sky in brilliancy, 
Just, however, as the upper edge of his enormous 
disc touched the eastern horizon, and while the 
belt of subdued light heralding his coming, yet lin. 
gered along the outline of the deep, I fancied I 
| saw, clearly defined against the back-ground, the 
_top-sails and delicate tracery of a large schooner, 
yet, however, hull down in the distance. In the 
blaze of glory that succeeded I lost sight of the 
stranger for an instant, but as soon as the sun had 
risen above the waters, and I could gaze without 
blinding in that direction, I detected again the 
welcome sight. 

“ A sail—a sail!” I shouted, “just under the 
sun’s disc—cheer up, we shall yet live to drink to 
the memory of our escape.” 

“ Ay—-ay—you ever had a sharp eye,” said 
Teffrail, shading his eyes with his hand, and peer. 
ing earnestly in the direction I had named, * there 
it is sure enough—a heavy schooner, with top-sails, 
royals, and sky-scraper tapering away into a cob. 
web. ‘That is no merchantman, but a real barker, 
Mr. Danforth.” 

“It is so,” said Captain Henley, « she must be 
a light-footed craft too, to judge by the rakish look 
of those topmasts. And—heaven be praised !— 
she wears, and is standing almost toward us. Is 
n’t it your schooner, Mr. Danforth ?” 

« What, Tue Storm ?” said Taffrail, with a quiet 
laugh, “ no, no, sir, there ’s mayhap to your eye as 
judgmatical a rake in those masts, but somehow it 
seems to me they don’t sweep backward as hand- 
| some like as those of the little racer. That ’s no 
| Srorm.” 

« Taffrail is right—but let us make ready for the 
| approach of the stranger—she is coming down like 
| an arrow.” 
| The sight was a beautiful one, as sail after sail 
| of the stranger, rose above the horizon, until she 
| was seen bowling along toward our little raft, with 
| her jib, furesail, topsail, royal, and sky-sail rising in 
snowy clouds one above another, until they seemed 
| to fade away like a whiff of pale, white smoke into 
the sky. As she drew nearer, with her dark prow 
looming above the waters, she occasionlly presented 
a portion of the hull to our sight, as she swerved 
either to the right or left, and the most unpractised 
eye could not fail to detect in the guns which that 
momentary vision betrayed, bristling along her side, 
the proofs of her warlike character. I was ac- 
quainted with almost every craft in our own navy, 
and long before she had come within hail, I was 
convinced that she did not sail under the stars and 
stripes. Captain Henley too, afier a long scrutiny 
of her, shook his head, and declared his ignorance 
of such a vessel in their navy, being on the Ameri- 
can station; while our astonishment was increa 
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as she luffed, for a moment, from carelessness, 
almost into the wind’s eye, to see nothing at 
her gaff, or in any other quarter of the ship, by 
which to detect her flag. We set her down at 
last as belonging to some one of the Baltic 
powers, although the exquisite rig and extraordi. | 
nary speed of the stranger seemed to belie the sus- 
picion. 

Every thing up to this moment had seemed. to 
favor our desires, for the schooner was now almost | 
within hail, driving the sea in foam before her as _ 
she came down toward us. ‘There was something, | 
however, mysterious in the apparent desertion of | 
her decks and rigging, for save a solitary look-out | 
on the fore-yard-arm, not a being could be detected 
along the whole outline of her hamper. The sea- | 
man, to00, seeemed placed there rather for show | 
than actual use, as he appeared to be intent on | 
any thing rather than on the horizon. We almost 
despaired of catching his eye, so utterly careless 
and idle did he seem. But no time was to be lost. | 
While we were breathlessly waiting for her to ap- 
proach within hail, she shot suddenly up into the ! 
wind, shook for a moment until her huge sails | 
flapped again, and then fell off slowly on the other | 
tack. The manceuvre was so sudden, that the 
schooner was already lessening her distance, before 
we could raise our shout for succor, and when we | 
did, the rattling of the cordage, and the groaning | 
of the sails, drowned our cries completely. ‘The 
schooner was already gaining headway, as she flew 
away from us. With a mighty effort we raised our 
voices in unison, shouting in accents of despair. 

“ Ahoy !—a—a—hoy—a—hoy there!” 

The look-out turned idly in our direction, and 
we could see him place his hands on his brow, and 
peer slowly around the horizon. But our little raft 
had not attracted his attention. 

« Ahoy—aho—o—y—a—hoy,” we sung out 
again, prolonging the last syllable until we were 
well-nigh exhausted. 

« Hillo !” came down clearly on the gale, as the 
look-out, turning again toward us, detected our 
fragile raft, tossing amid the spray to leeward, 
* hillo—o—o—o.” 

“ We are saved—we are saved,” frantically 
shouted the young sailor boy, as he caught the 
welcome sound, and with a cry of wild delight, 
waving his arm on high, he fell back, and would | 
have fallen senseless into the deep, had not 'Taffrail | 
caught him in his sturdy arm. 

“ Luff—luff her—I say,” thundered a loud voice, | 
as the noble craft swooped gracefully down toward 
us—“ luff her into the wind’s eye, and be d—d— 
man the clue garnets, mainsail, and foresail halyards 
—stand by to let run the jib—all ready—away,” 
and in another instant, obedient to the helm, the | 
gallant vessel shot up to windward, and was seen, 
the next moment lying to, under her rag of a fore- 
top-sail. In less than five minutes we had been 
lified half frozen from our stations, passed on board, 
the raft was cut adrift, the schooner’s sails were | 
once more given to the wind, and we were dashing | 
on under a cloud of canvass. Benumbed with 
cold, and worn out with fatigue, we hastily swal- 
lowed a hot tumbler or two of grog, satisfied the 
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rig of the vessel was equally fine. 


_wand in the passing gusts. 
| hauled taut, or neatly coiled away upon the deck. 
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cravings of hunger, and turned into the cots assign- 
_ed us by the hospitality of our rescuers. 


It was a day and more before I had sufficiently 


recovered from my extreme exhaustion to go upon 
deck, and even then I felt a soreness in my limbs 


which did not, by the bye, leave me for a week 


afterward. Old Taffrail was the first object that 
| met my sight. 
| seaman had been provided with quarters among the 


He, together with the common 


men, while Captain Henley and myself had been 
received into those of the officers. The old man 
gave me his usual bow in passing, and appeared 
anxious to open a conversation, but the Captain of 
the vessel being on deck, and perceiving my ap- 


_ proach advanced toward me, saying, 


« Lieutenant Danforth, as I am told—glad to 
see you on deck so soon—yours was a narrow 
escape, but these are chances which we must 
always run at sea, you know,” and extending his 


_ hand with the frankness of the profession, but yet 


with a singular grace, he drew me toward the 


_ weather railing, aud introduced me to the group of 


officers assembled there. 
“ We are not quite so well entitled, it is true, 
Mr. Danforth,” he continued, “to the uniform as 


| yourself, for you see we sail as much for owners 
_as for the flag—yet if we should have a chance at 


the ‘ red-cross’ of Britain, we might prove that 
the ‘ Spray,’ though but a privateer, is not so con- 
temptible after all,” and he smiled with something 
of pride as his eye ran over the bristling armament, 
and athletic crew of his craft, and from thence 
wandered to the taut rigging and tapering masts 
above. My gaze naturally followed his own, and 
for the first time since coming on board, I took a 
survey of the proportions of his craft. 

She belonged to a class of vessels more popular 
at that time than now, but was one of the largest 
of the kind I had ever seen. She might have 
carried some three hundred tons, perhaps less, and 
just as likely more; for a more deceptive looking 
craft never fore-reached on a foe. Her mould 
was remarkably fine; her bows full in the harpings, 
but sharp below; her run clear; her beam broad ; 
and her whole hull airy and delicate, seeming to sit 
upon the- waters like some graceful water-fowl.— 
She was painted of a deep black, without a single 
vestige of the usual white line along her sides. 
Her decks were clean, white, well burnished, and 
adorned with six heavy carronades on either side,— 
while a long, brass piece amidships, revolving on a 
pivot, frowned gloomily under the foresail, The 
She was what 
is technically called a hermaphrodite brig, and her 
tall masts had a wicked rake aft, which bespoke a 
clipper on a wind, towering and tapering away 
through mainsa.|, top-sail, royal, and sky-sail, until 
the slender stick seemed to bend like a willow 
Not a rope but was 


Her very crew appeared to partake of the excel- 
lence of their craft; for a set of finer looking men 
I never had seen. ‘They were obviously, however, 


\like most of the crews of privateers at that time, 
| made up out of every maratine nation in the world, 


from the swarthy African, to the olive complexion- 
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ed Lazar, and the light-haired children of Europe. | scene, turned idly to the quarter railings, leaning 
Their dress, too, struck me as possessing a variety | abstractedly over the side, and only looking up 
even greater than their complexions, and the unusual | carelessly now and then to note the progress of 
display of knives among the men, would have in- | the chase. An hour and more thus passed, during 
duced me to think little of the discipline on board, | which the gale steadily increased, and we were 
had not every thing else around me proved that it | forced to take in fold after fold of canvass. The 
was maintained with the utmost rigor. Perhaps | frigate meanwhile, however, continued staggering 
miy countenance betrayed my thoughts : at least the | along, and as her heavier duck enabled her to carry 
keen eyes of my companion read them in a glance, | more sail than ourselves, she gradually lessened the 
for pointing with a smile toward his men, he said, | distance between us, maintaining a sullen silence, 
“We are rather more ferocious looking than in | however, until we were fully within range of her 
the service, you perceive—but as we want many of | guns, when a roll of bunting suddenly shot up to 
your means of ensuring obedience, we must give in | aer gaff, unfolding the British ensign to the breeze, 
a little to these foibles, in order to secure it. I | and at the same instant she slightly yawed, a gun 
believe, by the way, that half of my fellows caught | flashed from her bow, and a shot overhead went 
this liking for such a display of knives from that | through and through the two top-gallant sails. 


knot of Spanish bravos by the fore-hatch there, Even this, however; failed to do more than draw 
whom I picked up, when short of hands, in one of | from the Captain the quiet remark, 
the neutral windward islands—but”—his sentence « Show them the bunting, and since wit must 
was cut short by the hail of a look-out floating | make up with us for force, suppose we try the red- 
down from above, cross too.” 
“ A sail!” “There go the signals,” said Captain Henley, 
«‘ Whereaway ?”” shouted my companion quickly, | at my side, in an under tone, as if speaking to him- 
« On the weather bow.” self, “I fancy that ‘Il unmask you my good fel- 
“ What is she ?” lows.” 


“ Can’t make her out yet, as her royals only are The look of the British officer caught the eye of 
visible—but she is a large ship, either a heavy mer- | the Captain, and seeming to read all that was pas- 


chantman or frigate.” sing in his mind, as he had done in mine but an 
«“ Keep a sharp eye then to windward—forward | hour or two before, he smiled, and without raising 
there, wake up.” himself from his half recumbent posture, coolly 


« Ay, ay, sir,’ came floating from the look-out | turned to a youth, who appeared to attend him 
at the fore-yard, cross-trees, and bow-sprit. My | wherever he went, saying quietly, 


companion scarcely waited to hear the replies, “ Walter—bring me the signal book of the 
however, before he shouted again, although it was | British Navy.” 
blowing heavy already, I looked at Henley: our eyes met. ‘There was 


« All hands aloft—shake out the reef in that | something inexplicable in a privateer being posses- 
main-top-gallant sail and fore.top-sail—loose fore- | sed of such a secret. Our singular host remarked 
top-gallant sail—hoist away the fore-top-mast stay | the interchange of glances, but he only smiled 
sail—man the clew lines—ready—and away—aft,” | again, ordering at the same time the signals to be 
and almost in less time than I have consumed in | answered. 


describing it, the apparently lethargic crew had « There go another set,” said Henley to me in 
started into all the activity of a state of high ex- } an under tone. 
citement, swarmed up the rigging, given a cloud «We are ordered to run up and come to under 


of new canvass to the breeze, and we were dashing | her lee—we shall do it of course,” said the Captain, 
up gallantly toward the stranger, the waves rushing | with a singular emphasis on the last word, “ Mr. 
and foaming by our sides, and the gale singing | Byerly—close-haul” We interchanged glances 
sharply through our shrouds and hamper. again. Such daring bravado outbraved even my 

«‘ She’s too heavy for us by—-”’ was the excla- | old Captain. The officers looked at each other, 
mation of the Captain, at last catching sight of the | while one or two of the crew ventured to grumble. 
stranger’s topsails, as he stood amid a silent group | The sounds appeared to reach the ear of the Cap- 
of officers, all eagerly scrutinising the approaching | tain, for lifting his head up from the hand on which 
sail, “she ’s too heavy for us unless she should | it rested, he glanced a moment fiercely around the 
turn out an East Indianman blown out of his lai- | deck: but not a tongue dared to repeat the mur- 
tude.” mur, Seemingly satisfied with this exhibition of 

« She ’s too large for any thing else,” remarked | the power he possessed over his hardy veterans, he 








the next in command, “and by the , just look | leaned his head again upon his hand, and said to 
at that enormous mainaail.” | me carelessly, 

«“ She has the weather gauge of us, we must go “ How beautiful, Mr. Danforth, these bubbles go 
off dead before the wind,’ rejoined the superior, | dancing along the side,” and he pointed over the 


I saw the lieutenant look with surprise at his | quarter, as the waters hissed bubbling by, “ 1 used to 
commander, but whatever he thought of this at- | watch them for hours thus when I was a boy, and 
tempt, with the wind aft, and blowing heavily, to | somehow or other it always makes me feel sad to 
distance what was now clearly made out to be a | gaze upon them—perhaps it is because it reminds 
frigate of the largest class, he turned without a | one of the difference between the boy and man,” and 
word, to give the necessary orders; while his su- this singular individual looked up into my face, 
perior, seeming suddenly to lose all interest in the while an expression of deep melancholy flitted across 
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his fine, but sun-burnt countenance. 
what to reply. | 

« You are a young man—much younger than I | 
am, Mr. Danforth,” he said, noticing my embarrass- | 
ment, “and we have not spoken an hour together 
in our lives, but you remind me of one I used to 
know in early youth—we sailed, that is,” he con- 
tinued, hastily correcting himself, «I used to be a 
good deal with him—your look, your height, your 
voice, your address, all bring him to my memory— | 
but alas! he is no more—I saw him die, poor 
fellow, myself—shot down like a dog, and” — 

«Captain Crawford,” said the second in com- | 
mand, respectfully addressing him, “ we are closing | 
fast.” 

He looked up half angrily at the interruption, 
but perceiving at a glance the cause, he said quiet- 
ly, “ah! so we are”—and shaking off at once all 
his indifference whether real or assumed, he dis- 


I hardly knew | 
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_ pletely without control, 


played in the succeeding moment of excitement, | 


qualities which at once let me into the secret of the 
vast influence he appeared to possess over his men. 


During the conversation betwixt this strange | 


being and myself, the two vessels had rapidly ap- 
proached to each other, until we were now almost 
under the lee quarter of the frigate, and her crew 
could look down over the whole range of our deck. 
At the first intimation of our neighborhood the 
Captain had called an old, weather-beaten water-rat 
to the wheel, and now stood in the main rigging, 
grasping his trumpet, ready for the expected hail.— | 
That he meditated some daring manceuvre we all 
felt, but what it was we could not even imagine. I 
noticed, however, as something singular that we 


kept steadily on, and that after whispeting a word > 


in the ear of the lieutenant, the ropes were manned, 
and a petty officer stationed near every knot of 
men. ‘The huge frigate was now, however, almost 
overtopping us, when a hoarse hail came down de- 
manding who we were. 

“ The Spray of Bristol—cruizing as a privateer.” 

“Come to at once then, and send your boat 
aboard.” 


sir,” he thundered, raising his voice in well effected 
anger, as the man at the helm pretended to get his 
gear suddenly embarrassed, “ luff her like the d—I, 
you lubber,’ and springing down, he seized the 
spokes himself, jerking at them an instant, and 
then whirling the wheel around,—but I did not fail 
to notice that during this delay we had stolen along 
the frigate’s side until we were now on her larboard 
bow, and as we luffed sharp up, our sails came 
by the run down, with our yards arm braced 
around. The effect was to throw us against the 
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Two or three seamen hurried to execute the 


_ order, but their own haste appeared to frustrate 


their designs, while the great mass of. the crew 
seemed to be yet occupied in coiling down the 
ropes they had just now manned. The enraged 
Captain of the frigate saw this. 

«© Why don’t you make your rascals move faster 
there—what the devil are they so slow in coil- 
ing up?—get out your boat at once and come on 
board, or by all that’s holy I ’ll sink you in five 
minutes,” 

« Lower away the lee-quarter boat,” thundered 
Captain Crawford—« shoot that jib.” 

The sail brought us as was expected clear of the 
frigate’s brow-sprit, but it also forged us ahead so 
as to lay us directly across the man-of-war’s bows. 
This was the instant for which Captain Crawford 
had waited. The frigate was now lying to, com- 
Lifting his voice suddenly, 
he shouted, almost as soon as the last sentence had 
died upon the air, “ hoist away, and sheet home, 


_merrily all—belay there with that boat—give her 


the helm,” and as every man still remained at his 


‘ post, it took but a moment to obey the command, 


our canvass was spread as if by magic, and going 


_off into the wind’s eye, we had already gained no 
| inconsiderable distance, before the astonished crew 


of the man-of-war could comprehend our purpose, 


or get the frigate to obey the helm, when at last 


they detected the stratagem. ‘The iron hail which 
then hurled over us God send I may never see 
again! But fortunately though it hulled us in a 
dozen places, and killed a half a score of men, 
besides wounding 1 know not how many poor 
wretches, it injured none of our spars, and but little 
of the running gear. Before the broadside could 
be repeated we had doubled our distance, and es- 
caped comparatively harmless, Cracking on all 
sail we rapidly dropped the outwitted frigate astern, 
and before sun down had left her hull down on the 
larboard quarter. 

During the excitement of the few moments when 


' we were almost in the clutches of the frigate, my 
“ Ay, ay,’ answered the Captain, “ luff—luff, | 


whole attention had been called to the imminency 
of our danger, and the adroitness of Captain Craw- 
ford ; buat when we had escaped out of the range of 
his guns, and all fear of capture was dispelled, L 
could not fail to callto mind the extraordinary means 
of information which this remarkable individual 
seemed to possess, and I was lost in a reverie, 


wondering by what means the signal book of the 


bow, threatening momentarily to entangle our fore- | 


mast with the frigate’s bow-sprit. 

“Keep away there—you lubberly scoundrels,” 
shouted the enraged British Captain, leaping upon a 
quarter deck carronade, “ you deserve a broadside 
to teach you better seamanship, d—n you—up with 
your jib there, and let her pay off a little.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Captain Crawford—« forward 
there—hoist away the jib.” 


May 15th, 1840. 
23™ 


British navy had come into his possession, when a 
light tap touched my shoulder, and turning around 
my eye fell upon the singular being who formed the 
subject of my thoughts. 

« That is a gallant ship, Captain,” I said. 

« Yes, she ’s a gallant vessel,” he said vacantly, 
as if scarcely comprehending me—*“a crack ship 
—The Atlanta.” 

«The Atlanta !” said Captain Henley in surprise, 
who had been standing beside me, “ then you must 
have served in her.” 

« Perhaps so—or rather, no, sir,” said Crawford 
coolly, turning instantly away. 
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A COQUETTE’S KISS. 


‘Love is the mistress of us all.’ 


«How smovth the surface of the river is this For once her usual vivacity had deserted her, 
evening! Surely the current is gentle enough to | and our walk on this evening was, unlike the many 
tempt even the timid Mary to venture a sail,” said which preceded it, almost a silent one. 





I, half ironically. “Come, here is a boat, let us | « We return by the bridge, do we ?” she inquired, 
cross over and spend an hour with the Misses H | as we left the Misses H—~—. 

.’ «But it may be dark before we return,and | “If you prefer it. The distance is considerable, 
then—” she hesitated. “Then we will return by ' | however; perhaps it will be too fatiguing ?” 
the bridge,” said I, “It is a delightful evening,! ‘Ob, no. I like a long walk sometimes.” 
and the last, too, that I shall spend in your pleasant | | A few vain attempts at conversation, and we 


village for the present, so let us enjoy it.” | again walked on in silence. We had nearly reach- 
She made no reply, but placing her hand in mine | ed her home when she hesitatingly inquired— 
permitted me to seat her in the boat. A few| « May I ask you a question ?” 
strokes of the oar and we gained the centre of the  e Yes, two if you wish,” I replied, somewhat 
river. The dwelling of the Misses H+-— was _ piqued by her previous reserve. 
situated some distance below, and yielding ourselves'| Who is Ellen C—— ?” 
to the current we floated slowly down. «+ A cousin of mine, and a pretty one too.” 
Report had assigned to Mary W the un- *“ You correspond with her ?” 
enviable reputation of a heartless coquette. The “ Yes, and hope to see her soon. 
village gossips would recount her almost number- 
less conquests, especially among the students of the 
neighboring College. Many a fascinated undergra- 
duate had thought more of her than of his studies, 
and received for his trouble a coquette’s smiles and 
his tutor’s frowns. Mary was indeed beautiful, and We had now reached the grounds enclosing her 
full of that graceful light-heartedness, which more | father’s residence. Instead of taking the path direct 
even than beauty bewitches one, but which is so | to the house, we had, unobserved by me, taken one 
often, alas! found united with heartless coquetry. | leading to a small arbor, where we had frequently 
At first I was led to believe that what seemed the | spent an hour in idle converse or in reading some 
general opinion was true. But I soon thought | favorite author. “I am fatigued; let us rest 
otherwise. I could not but believe that a form so | awhile,” said Mary, as we reached it. We enter- 
lovely enshrined a heart—a heart, too, susceptible | ed. I observed on the seat a volume of Tasso’s 
of the purest and holiest passion that mortals know. | Jerusalem which I had given her. I took it up. 
My classmates, however, only smiled and shook | Her glove was lying between the leaves opening to 
their heads at what they called my infatuation.— | a particular passage,—a favorite of mine. Appa- 
But I had noted her actions for some time closely, | rently without noticing it, I referred to the pages 
and in a measure, unobserved. ‘The more I saw | which I had been reading during the day, and then 
the more was I convinced that Mary had yet to | spoke of some new publications which I had just 
love, and that when she did it would be with a | received, offering to send them to her for perusal 
fervor of which few are capable. Meantime our | during my absence in vacation. 
slight acquaintance gradually became intimacy, and « But you will call again before you leave ?” 
it was said by the village gossips that my name «J think not. My uncle’s carriage will arrive 
would soon be added to the catalogue of her vic- | in the morning, and we shall leave as soon as the 
tims. ‘Thus the time passed by until the period for | commencement is over.” 





‘She is a lovely creature; such an one 
As poets love to dream of, artists paint.’ 


my departure had arrived, and on leaving my room « But you can call for a moment at least.” 
on this last evening of my stay, I determined to * Do you wish it?” 
know if she was the heartless being so generally She looked up reproachfully. A tear stood trem- 


considered, or if she was capable of loving and | bling in her eye. My arm encircled her waist and 
worthy to be loved. gently drew her to me. Our lips met; the first 
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Jong kiss of love was given, and her head sunk | 
upon my bosom. We breathed no vow, but that | 
moment has long been to me the holiest one in | 
memory, 4 
Bm *% * * * * * 
* %* * J hear my wife’s step approaching the | 
library. “ You are just in time Mary. Read this 
—. Have I sketched it correctly ?” 
« Yes—but—” 


Philadelphia, May, 1840. 
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“ But what ?” 

“ You should not have written any thing about 
—about—”’ 

« About what ?” 

« About that kiss !” 

“ Well, not again.” 

« You promise ?” 

« Yes, but that promise must be sealed or ’t will 
not be valid,” and, gentle reader—my story is ended. 


SIGMA. 


THE VACANT SEAT. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


Tne gales of sunny summer breathe { 
Their fragrance round us now, 

And twining flowers in brightness weave 
Their garlands for its brow. 

The pleasant sound of waterfalls 
Is murmuring round the hill, 

While to his mate the wood-bird calls, 
th many a joyous trill; 

Yet still around the household hearth, 
Where kindly faces meet, 

The happy heart forgets its mirth, * 
Beside the vacant seat. 


The howling of the winter night 
Was music to the ear, 
For still the tell-tale snow flakes white, 
Made welcome foot-prints here. 
And clouds. and tempests gathering round, 
In fierce, and battling din, 
Lack'd in their strength the power to wound 
The bosoms glad within ; 
They needed not a herald bird, 
To speak thy coming feet, 
But the quick heart the echos heard, 
} That sought that vacant seat. 
! May 15th, 1840. 





) THE OTR 


I Mev thee ‘mid beauty, but none were so bright— 1 

! heard thee 'mid music, no voice was so light— 

One smile of warm greeting, one glance of thineeye, | 

‘hou wert gone, floating on like a light down the sky. 
May 12th, 1840. 


Now, the tal] grass that gently sways 
With every passing breeze, 

And in olian music plays, 
Around the Jeafy trees ; 

The balmy breath of sunny spring, 
That perfumes all the vale, 

The viewless harps that sweetly sing, 
Waken’d by every gale, 

No gentle tone in either’s voice 
Comes with low murmur sweet, 

Bidding those watchers to rejoice, 
Beside that vacant seat. 


No—when the winter cloud was dark, 
The heart’s glad summer shone, 

Far from that peaceful household ark, 
The fond dove had not flown ; 

And that long dreary winter time 
Was sweeter to us then, 

Than when the water’s silvery chime, 
Goes singing down the glen ; 

The gladsome summer days are bright 
To those whose sad eyes meet 

At morn, at noon, and dewy night, 
No lonely vacant seat. 


ANGER. 


{ have sought thee in city, in woodland, afar,— 

Thou hast been to my soul like a dream or a star,— 
The sound of thy whisper still thrills in each vein,— 
Oh! when shall I meet thee, loved stranger, again? 


A, A. I. 
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THE SYRIAN LETTERS. 


WRITTEN FROM DAMASCUS, BY SERVILIUS PRISCUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, TO HIS KINSMAN, CORNELIUS 


DRUSUS, RESIDING AT ATHENS, AND BUT NOW TRANSLATED. 


LETTER 1. 


Damascus 
Servitivs To ConNELIUS—GREETING : 


{ enTERED but yesterday the wails of this beauti- 
ful city, and purposely defer an examination of the 
splendors that surround me, lest some temptation 
should withdraw me from a punctual performance 
of the promise I made at your solicitation. Had 
your young friend Marcus been with me, I am sure 
he would have gratified that strange wish he once 
mentioned to you in my presence—a desire to 
encounter danger, in order to test the degree of 
bravery with which the gods had gifted him.— 
Though not wrecked, as was Paul in his voyage 
near this same sea, we at one time gave up all for 
lost. Of a surety Marcus would have had no 
cause of complaint, though the Gods to whom he 
would have appealed in his extremity, I am positive 
would have shown no disposition to relieve him 
from his perils. But as you have expressed a 
wish to be informed not of every hazard only that I 
met with, but of every novelty and pleasant scene, 
I cannot better begin than with the city of my late 
residence, 

And since you have never visited Constantinople, 
I trust a description of it, however hasty and in- 
complete, may possess, in some degree, an interest, 
as I shall not give you the creations of imagina- 
tion, but an enumeration of its stately wonders ; for 
should its greatness advance with as rapid strides 
as hitherto, and under as public-spirited an Emperor, 
it must, at no distant day, outrival its great ances- 
tress, the mistress of the world, 

Let me inform you that the most ardent ambition 
of Constantine—his meditation by night, and his 
pursuit by day—is, that this monument of his fame 
may outshine the splendor of the queen of cities, 


I speak from a conversation it was my fortune to | 
have with him, when he apprised me of his design | 
to add another school of architecture to the number 


he has already founded. In some future letter I may 





attempt to describe to you how his eye kindled as 
he communicated his projects, and his soul seemed 
wrapped in the contemplation of his mighty enter- 
prise. It may afford you a better notion of the 
manner of the Emperor, than those descriptions 
‘vhich, issuing from the lips of flattery, gather as 
they spread new shapes—so that the character of 
a popular sovereign is in the end, almost trans. 
formed into that of a saint. I do not doubt but 
that he has his many virtues, but depend upon it, 
his every day disposition conceals a sternness, which 
at some future time when age and _ peevishness 
come on may change to cruelty. I have but lately 
heard, on good authority, several instances of most 
unjust harshness toward his son Crispus. Constan- 
tine is superstitious, jealous, and suspicious. 

Now follow me in fancy through the broad and 
costly streets of the capital, and let me paint to you 
in words the splendors of its palaces, though words 
are but feeble instruments to imprint any accurate 
impression of the gorgeousness of its architecture, 
and the magnificence which at every turn rushes 
on the sight. 

The city, built on seven hills, is divided into 
districts, and every division is noted for its beau- 
ties; but were I to venture to describe every portico 
or temple, a single letter would expand into a trea- 
tise. And in truth I wish that you would visit it 
with this intent, and give the world a book upon 
it: you could find no fitter materials for such an 
undertaking, and the city of the Emperor no one 
better able to perform it. If you have any wish to 
try your fortunes in this way, it would be a path to 
glory: for let the Emperor but be assured of the 
faithfulness and capacity of a citizen, and he rises 
rapidly both in office and in favor. One good 
eflect I am satisfied would follow, a correction ol 
the prejudices of those obstinate Romans, who 80 
pertinaciously maintain that there is no city that has 
a tithe of the magnificence of Rome. I not long 
since met one that compared Constantinople to @ 
rude village beside the Italian city, but on close 
examination he confessed he had never so much as 
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seen the walls of the eastern capital. I lament 
such ignorance. 


But to proceed with my description, the spacious 


elevation to the left, after walking some distance 
along the street, which conducts to that part of 
the harbor where the Syrian gallies lie, is the palace 
of the Emperor himself. He has spared no pains 
in its adornment, and how beautifully the sparkling 
whiteness of its marble walls contrasts with the 


while its gilded roof shines in the red rays of the 
setting sun like a city in a blaze. ‘There are many 
noble entrances into the grounds of the palace, and 
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into almost endless shapes, mingle and fall in 
diamond drops among the marble basins. A little 


farther on, and you see the Emperor’s favorite re- 
and noble building which meets the eye on the first | 


sort when no cares distract him. Here ranged on 


_ elevated benches, under a shadowing architrave, 


he listens to the music of sweet voices, or of lyres 
and flutes. We can now see the portal that com- 
mands the entrance to the palace. It is not tow- 
ering like the other, but so built that it may not 


_ obstruct the view. 
rich green of the gardens that stretch around it, | 


The palace, as was hinted, is roofed with gilded 


plates of brass, and its majestic architecture so vast, 


others equally noble which open into its immediate | 


precincts. We will pass under the northernmost 
upon the eastern side, whose spreading portal, fresh 


from the hands of the workmen, seems to invite | 


an entrance. 
brass, (on which are the choicest mouldings not 
unlike those which ornament the great shield that 


either side by a range of twenty columns, The 
niches which are left, the Emperor intends to fill 
with the statues of illustrious Romans, some are 
even now under the steel of the sculptor; and it is 
his intention to give those only a place who have 
done their country signal service—I am told the 
immortal Cicero will not want a pedestal. ‘The 
design of the portal was the studious work of Phi- 
lotremes, who gave me assurance, not unmingled 
with a spirit of boasting, that he had spent more 
than one sleepless night in bringing it to perfection ; 
but who would not pardon something to the san- 
guine expressions of genius when capable of such 
a model ? 
sue several paths, all leading to the palace, though 
some by more devious windings. 
nearest the Golden Horn, into which the waters of 
the cooling Lycus fall, you pass a row of fragrant 
orange trees—proceed a few more steps and you 
are involyed in a thick grove, where éven when a 
breeze rustles its dark leaves against the overhang- 
ing sun, not a ray dare, by stealth, creep through, 
so impenetrable is the canopy of foliage. Pause 
but a moment in the cool seclusion, and you feel a 
new life leap through your veins—in .the stillness 
you may hear the low murmur of fountains—the 


The archway is closed by a gate of | 


so massive and imposing, at first glance bewilders 
the beholder. Statues too numerous to describe, 
but all by the great masters, stand like sentinels 
around the hall of entrance—with here and there 
a work of Zeuxis or Apelles, in a rich frame of 
bronze, or sometimes in one of chased silver, or an 
altar not erected to a false deity, but for the pur- 
pose of burning perfumes; the smaller niches being 


filled with costly vases, often of the purest gold.— 
hangs in the old temple of Mars,) and flanked on — 


But convenience as well as splendor has been con- 
sulted in the internal arrangements of the palace ; 


in the sleeping apartments and in the baths, which 


are also adorned with statues, paintings, and tasteful 
draperies. 
Adjoining the palace is the great Circus of Con- 


'stantinople, which an architect informs me is four 


hundred paces in length, and one hundred in breadth 
—springing from massive pedestals are two rows of 
pillars, which encircle the entire length of this im- 
mense structure. The vista at either end imparts 


an idea of true grandeur, for you have presented 


an unobstructed view, since the statues and other 


works of genius, majestic as they are in themselves, 


Afier leaving this gateway you may pur- | 


Taking that | 


liquid notes of a water organ—or the warbling of | 
birds of every clime, which fly concealed in ample 


cages among the lofty boughs; while the drowsy 
whisper of a passing breeze brings upon its wings the 
distant tinkling of a lute, or the perfume of flowers. 
But if you desire to see all that is worth seeing, 
you must not tarry long in such a charming region, 
for fresh enchantments steal upon you as you linge:. 

A brisk walk of a few minutes and you leave 
behind this green retreat, and again emerge into 
the sunlight. 
formed by tall trees, planted at equal spaces, are 
placed fountains of various designs—such as Dol- 
phins, water-nymphs, swans, (which seem to float 
upon the bosom of the water,) or an elevated por- 
ico with many jets; some sending forth but a 
gentle ripple, some a lofty stream, others a thou- 


| 


At proper distances, in a vast circle, | 


dwindle into insignificance in the vastness which 
surrounds you. 

Perhaps one of the first objects which strikes the 
eye of the beholder, is the brazen pillar, composed 
of three serpents firmly wreathed together ; the four 
bronze horses will at once elicit admiration, not 
only from the symmetry of the design, but the 
beauty of the finish. The numerous statues—viz : 
those of Minerva, Hercules, Juno, Ceres and Jupi- 
ter, as well as some of the columns and obelisks, 
merit a full description, but space will not permit 
it. On turning to the right afier leaving the middle 
gateway of the Circus, the eye is at once arrested 
by the burnished roof of the church of the Apostles, 
built by Constantine upon one of the seven hills— 
It is an edifice of surpassing splendor, worthy the 
taste of its wealthy founder and the spirit of the 
age. Here the Christians of Constantinople con- 
gregate statedly, and on solemn occasions, to the 
worship of our blessed Saviour. The building is 
not yet finished in all its parts; the Emperor having 
at different times delayed its completion in order to 
procure the most accomplished artisans, but he has 
now adopted a system which must in the end bring 
together a large body of skill and experience; for 
example as I previously mentioned, by the establish. 
ment of academies for the study of architecture and 
the arts, and by the appointment of proper officers, 
to find out, support and encourage those whom 
genius has inspired with a love for the beautiful. 


cand watery threads of every hue, which curving Retracing your steps and walking in the direction 
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of the Propontis, you are brought to the Forum of; shades and textures, from the cheapest to the 
Constantine, a most noble and enduring structure, | costliest fabric. ‘then come the shops of jewellery 


gracing the splendid city it adorns, It is built in 
the form of an ellipsis, and upon the second hill. 
Encompassed by a massive marble portico from the 
purest quatryings of Proconnesns, it has at either 
side a broad entrance, beautifully designed, after 
the manner of a triumphal arch. From a base of 
marble in the centre of the forum there rises to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet, a tuscan 
column of porphyry, on the top of which stands that 
great statue of Apollo, by the immortal Phidias.— 
And here, proud as I am, that the city should be 
adorned in so rich a manner by the works of Phi- 
dias, Lysippus, Praxitiles, and other masters, I 
blush as a Roman that the world should have been 
laid under contribution to add to the grandeur of a 
single spot. Is it not unjust to strip the temples, 
porti@os and forums of our conquered neighbors of 
those treasures they would not sell, and could only 
be robbed of? Since we have taken from them their 
power, like generous enemies we should have left 
them those inspirations of genius, which pride, love 
for the beautiful, and the associations of their ear- 
liest years have rendered sacred—models, they al- 
ways beheld with emulation, and which I am sure 
they never relinquished without tears. 





One of the next objects of admiration are the | 
baths of Zeuxippus, for they even now retain the 


name of their projector, though humble Bysantium 


has been transformed into renowned Constan- | 


tinople. The Emperor has, however, bestowed 


hangings, fountains, and a thousand other ele- 
gancies, of which not the least are the three score 
statues of bronze, disposed with so much taste as 
to meet the eye in the most striking point of view, 


there from the foliage of the surrounding groves, are 
the greater part, spoils from the chisels of the great 
Grecian sculptors, 


But the most amusing scene to visit is the mar- | 


ket place in the morning hours. In one region they 


where sparkle the most precious stones, diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, cornelians—any gem indeed you may 
choose to fancy, and in the richest settings, A 
jeweller also showed me a cabinet of seals, on 
which were engraven the heads of the most dis. 
tinguished characters, My eye rested at once on 
one of clear outline and faithful finish—it was a 
most masterly execution, a head of Cicero, and as 
the man assured me a genuine Demetrius, copied 
by this skilful artist from a bust taken by a Greek 
sculptor when he visited Athens. Knowing the 
estimation in which you held the great Roman, I 
enclose it to you with a locket of my mother’s 
hair, and a pair of bracelets for your sister Julia, 
—accept all for the sake of your Servilius. 

There are also markets where you may purchase 
horses, chariots, and the gayest trappings, indeed 
where you may procure almost every thing that 
heart could wish. But I shall not attempt to far- 
ther represent the great improvements in this pros- 
perous city ; the temples, palaces, and fountains, the 
gardens, aqueducts, or porticos, which meet the 
charmed gaze to whatever point directed. In fact 
some of the streets present nothing but an endless 
range of colonnades as far as the searching sight 
can reach; while you cannot turn a corner with- 
out stopping to admire a piece of sculpture, read 
an inscription on some monument, or inhale the 
flowery flagrance wafted from the gardens of some 


_ wealthy patrician, 
upon them much expense, in the way of an en- | 
largement, having also added marble seats, costly | 


Before leaving the city for aught I knew never 
to return, I resolved to take a farewell view of it 
from some elevated post. With this design I cros- 
sed to Chalcedon, and from a tower beheld a 
panorama so beautiful and boundless that I cannot 


_ conclude this portion of my epistle without some 
and it requires but a glance to discover that the | 


carvings on the columns which shoot up here and | 


mention of it. At my feet lay the capital with its 
columns, groves, and temples, and as the sun was 


_ low in the west, it shed on every thing a mild and 


sell fish, particularly the Pelamides, of which such | 


vast quantities are caught. ‘This delicacy is a great 


favorite with the people of the city, as well as of | 


those of Thrace—for go where you may you will 
invariably jostle a Thracian, with his scaly trea- 
sure, whom you may at once distinguish by his 


dialect and manner. ‘Those who dispose of this | 


commodity hang out a glaring sign, on which is 
painted in striking colors, though not always of the 


natural hue, a representation of the particular fish | 


they sell; but you must have a care to hold your 
tongue, for so intent are they upon their business 
that they overwhelm you with a vocabulary of 


words in descanting on the merits of their mer-_ 


chandise ; and unless you go armed with resolution, 
persuade you to a purchase half against your incli- 
nation. 
own, 
A little farther on and you enter a more quiet 


crimson glow, tipping the lofty branches of the trees 
with its rays, while the smaller golden domes upon 
their marble basements, sparkled like rubies in the 
distance. ‘TI'o the south the Propontis stretched far 
away, until its skiey surface, through whose misty 
waters you fancied you could discover flooded cities, 
melted into the reddening clouds, while the seem- 
ingly motionless sails sprinkled over its expanse 
borrowed in the changing lights every hue, and 
looked like summer insects as they rest with gaudy 
wing upon the air. ‘To the north lay the Bospho- 
rus, its waves gleaming as fire, whose scattered 
towns dotted the wooded shores like snowy flocks 
on some green hill side. Behind me rose huge 
Olympus, whose snowy heights illumined by the 
sun seemed like a purple cloud gently resting on 
ihe bosom of the earth. Nature bloomed in all its 
freshness, and I conld discover around me no bar- 
ren spot—nothing but cities, villas, venerable groves 


and waving grain. 


They have a peculiar eloquence of their | 


spot, the market for the sale of Indian wares.— | 
There you may purchase clothes and silks of all | no larger than a distant sail upon the rim of the 


The day had been a sultry one, and I now saw 
that the appearance of the heavens betokened 4 
storm, yet although the dark cloud in whose folds 
the sharp lightning lay concealed, at first seemed 
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THE 


horizon, it rose and rapidly increased. The sight 
here heightened into one of great sublimity, the 
sky assumed a dozen hues of darkness, while the 
centre of the storm cloud was the very concentra- 
tion of blackness. ‘The dusky vapors at one mo- 
ment presented the semblace of an ocean lashed 
into wild foam by the fury of the winds, then would 
spread and fly out into the form of an overhanging 
rock, then stretch from pole to pole into the shape 
of two broad brooding wings, like the pinions of 
some terrible bird—against which the green groves 
looked greener than before, and the tall columns 
shot palely up. Directly all was confusion, while 
an instant since a breathless stillness hung over the 
the landscape—a fierce wind arose tearing off the 
boughs of the trees, and driving the dust before it 
like smoke into the air. ‘The firmament became of 
a dull leaden tinge, the rain descended, the thunder 
pealed along the skies, until old Olympus echoed 
back the sound. ‘The lightnings played around the 
tops of the lofty obelisks, and for an instant lighted 
up the gilded roof of the palace of the Emperor, 
making it, as it were, a sheet of flame. The fury 
of the storm soon ceased—the clouds parted and 
sped to their dark hiding places, displaying the 
broad moon in all her silvery glory. I left the 
tower and returned to the city in the freshness of 
the evening. 

I secured a passage in a vessel about to sail for 
the Syrian coast: it was large, well built, well sup- 
plied with sailors, and with accommodations, both 
elegant andample. Our portly captain, once a centu- 
rion, styled himself Cains Fortunatus, and the sign 
of his vessel was that of Neptune of Alexandria. I 
soon discovered he was well accustomed to coasting 
among the intricate channels of this island-dotted sea, 
with a disposition, generous, brave, and strongly dash- 
ed with a turn for the humorous, and so every way 
designed as far as human aid was of avail to render 
our voyage safe and pleasant. 

I had now made every preparation for departure, 
and accepted those little offerings from kinsmen and 
friends, which you know are so pleasant to receive, 
because, so strong a proof of remembrance and 
attachment. For instance, my kind sisters would not 
let me go, without filling my boxes with I do not 
know how many changes of raiment, and with an 
endless variety of refreshments, while our old friend 
Marcus pressed upon me a jar of Falernian. assur- 
ing me, it would be of service, ere I reached the end 
ot my perils; while another, gave me some priceless 
liquid, as he called it, and an infallible remedy 
against sickness of the sea. ‘Thus, was the pain of 
separation rather sharpened than alleviated. 

The sun was fast descending toward the Thracian 
hills, ere we loosened our hawser, and disentangling 
ourselves from the array of shipping, moved along 
the crowded shores of the Golden Horn, but the wind 
blowing from a favorable quarter, filled our sails, 
and our galley was soon gaily breasting the waves 
of the broad Propontis. 

Although, my dear friend, devoted to repose, 
believe me, when I assert, it was with reluctance, I 
left this noisy city, for melancholy thoughts, would, 
despite all resolutions, rush upon my spirits, since 
every moment drove me further from those friends, 
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so dear to my remembrance. May a prosperous 
voyage, fresh stores of knowledge, the enjoyment of 
the beautiful, and I trust, renewed fervency in the 
cause of truth, make the separation both pleasant 
and profitable, and the re-union the more lasting and 
delightful. But still, I say, my dear Cornelius, with- 
out boasting or concealment, that if I thought I 
could render service by my poor abilities, to the 
only true religion, I would yield submissively, aye, 
cheerfully, to its self-denying doctrines, relinquish my 
estates, estrange myself from kindred, country, and 
from friends—at least, retain such devotion as 
might comport with a higher and holier allegiance. 
But I tremble when I remember the powers of body 
and of mind, necessary to a proper performance of 
its duties. 

The world is as yet in darkness—the religion of 
Christ is but tolerated among the people, thousands 
would carp at, would persecute its followers, as in 
the Domitians gloomy reign, if but the current of 
court policy ran against it—aye, every hill would 
have its sufferer and its cross. 

The Roman blood boils in my veins, when I 
confess that the sight of Christian suffering, and 
the love of heathenish rights, is the passion of the 
nation. Yes! it is but a dread of Constantine, that 
robs the amphitheatre of its cruel sports. Oh! that 
the calm and noble bearing of the Christian martyr, 
his unflinching devotion, his iron nerve, his prayers, 
his warnings, his appeals, the heavenly radiance of 
his countenance, even amidst the most ingenious 
and bitter torture, might convince the haughty 
Roman, as it were, by a flash of lightning, of the 
truth of Christianity. It has no such effect. It 
marks the baseness of the spirit of the age, for lam 
sure, that in the virtuous days of the republic, it 
would have been with them, the strongest and most 
startling argument. But why complain ?—it would 
be otherwise, was there not in it an especial provi- 
dence. 

The star of Bethlehem, as yet, but twinkles in 
the heavens to the eyes of those, of these dark 
times, it will, it must approach—enlarge, and the 
world will yet be bright with its glories. 

While these reflections were passing through my 
mind, the proud city had almost faded from my 
view, at least I could not clearly trace the outline 
of its wall and buildings, but the sun which, for a 
| space, had masked itself behind a cloud, emerged 

and shed across the landscape the brightness of one 
| of those golden sunsets peculiar to this clime. 
|'There were gathered around him, clouds of every 
_bue which tinged with mimic tints the broad breast 
| of the waters, so that all nature—mountain, valley, 
| wave, was clothed in loveliness. ‘The metropolis 
| now burst, as if by enchantment, on my sight, so I 
| traced every column against the dark foliage, the 
| bronze statues which capped the capitals of some 
' looking in the dying glories of the day, as if illumined 
| from within, while the gilded roofs of the temples 
_and theatres, and of the Emperor’s palace shining 
| afar upon its lofty site, added not a little to the 
_ splendor of the scene. 
| ‘The sun now sank quite below the horizon, pur- 
| pling for a moment the hills of Thrace, and the 
| light mist which floated over them. 
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276 THE DYING ONE. 


The city through the mellow light of an eastern | 


twilight, lay faintly outspread before me. The | 


calmness of the evening, the untroubled surface of | 
the sea, and balminess of the air, lulling the senses | 
into perfect repose, it seemed as if a golden vision | 


dimly danced before the enraptured sight. I, how- 


ever, shook the feeling off, took a last look, bid | 
good night to the noblest city of the east, and turned | 


away to dissipate the melancholy thoughts, which, | 


like depressing vapors were darkening my spirits. | 
But it is time I should make some mention of | 


my fellow passengers. We had on board, Lucius | 
Sergius, a noble Roman; Marcus Papirius and Val. | 


leruis Flaccus, both young and wealthy patricians ; | 
some other citizens of note; and lastly, no less a | 


personage than the great Lactantius the Cicero of | 
his age. 


Among them, were those who had been induced | 
to relinquish Rome, reside at court, and contribute to | 


its brilliancy by the liberality of the Emperor who | 
had conferred upon them large possessions, and | 


many privileges, as a recompense for their society. | 


nor were they gay at all times, and it appeared to 
me that they avoided such matters of debate as 
much from modesty, and a dislike of display, as from 
some secret cause which, as yet, I was not able to 
unravel, 

Cornelia was of such a frame, both of temper and 
of mind, that no one could fail to admire, while her 
grace of person at once struck, and charmed the 
eye; she was tall, but so well proportioned that 
every movement was full of dignity; a lofty fore. 
head bespoke intelligence, while the fire that flashed 
from her eye in the ardor of conversation convinced 
you she was a maid of genius—her light hair and 
blue eyes were to me, indicative of a poetical tem. 
perament—after acquaintance, judging from the 
delight she found in every natural object, and the 
beautiful images she would draw from them, 
confirmed my surmise. Should I not describe her 
sister and her kinswoman, you might accuse me of 
undue partiality for the one, and unfairness to the 
others. Placidia was not so tall as Cornelia, her 
hair was darker, and her eye was darker too, it did 


You may be inclined, and with justice to exclaim, | not, like her sister’s, at times sink into repose, but 


what a polished company—by what chance was it, | 


was bright always, if she but looked at you, she 


how came it to pass? Simply thus, I judge, busi. | seemed to look through you, so fixed and penetra. 
ness or pleasure inclining them to go at this season, | ting was her gaze, and innocent as you might be, 


the excellent reputation of our centurion for skill 
and pleasantry, and the elegance of his accommoda- 
tions, at once determined their choice. 

Among my female fellow passengers, were the 
two daughters of Lucius, Cornelia and Placidia, and 
a kinswoman, whom they called Lucretia, all beau- 
tiful and acccomplished, and it cannot, therefore, be 
a matter of surprise, that they should have greatly | 
contributed to the interest of the voyage. 

The day was generally spent in study or in conver- | 
sation upon some weighty topic, with my learned | 
Roman friends, while I beguiled the calmer hours | 
of evening in the society of the intelligent Cornelia, 
her sister, or her cousin. ‘Though, do not suppose 
they had less of wit than wisdom, for gay and bril- 
liant, as were their remarks, they could shine, I 
promise you, with credit, in some of the more tan- 
gled walks of philosophy—yes, comment with 
learning and discrimination : but let me assure you, 
my fair Cornelia was neither stagyrite nor academic, 
though she admired without disparagement, the 
powers of both the founders. But it was plain ata 
glance, they courted not subjects of this description, | 





unless you reflectod, you would involuntarily avert 
your face—so wonderful is the mysterious power 
of the human eye over nearly every living creature, 
and well may it be called the very window of the 
soul—it was always thus—when she joined in lively 
conversation it grew no brighter, but at once rivetted 
itself upon you, and was never removed until she had 
ceased speaking, her saddened and subdued tones 


| of voice, told you at once, they came from the heart, 


and she conversed more rarely than the rest, though 
always with the same depth of feeling. 

The cousin was not so stern as Placidia, nor so 
melancholy as the other, her laughing eye and play- 


ful lip denoted a buoyancy of spirits, so that we 


grew neither melancholy nor solemn in the society 
of the sisters, for she always sweetly tempered 
every thing by some gay sally, or affectionate re- 
mark, 

We were now fast approaching Proconnesus, and 
hoped, at least in three days, with favorable winds, 
to arrive opposite to Adrymittium, whence Paul the 
Apostle first embarked on that voyage wherein he 
was wrecked near the coast of Sicily. 


THE DYING ONE. 


Anp this is death! Oh! it cannot be, 

For the soul leaps out like a bird just free, 
And airy sounds on my faint ear play. 
And it seems all joy thus to pass away, 


May, 1840. 


There 's song and hymn on the balmy air, 
There are chefub forms, and seraphs fair, 
And they beckon me as they whisper “ come,” 
Farewell! farewell! I ain going home. 


L. W. F. 
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THE DE 


FORMED. 


BY M. HARDIN ANDREWS. 


How fearful is deformity—still more fearful when , 


accompanied by a “mind diseased !” 


«“ What boots it all! My time is short now— 


Human de- | nay, not mine,—His! Long—long since I would 


fects, as regards the fashion of the limbs and the | have broken my glass of life and scattered its sands 


contour of face, may be tolerated—and the most | —but could not! No! 
revolting appearance even seem pleasing where the | my destiny was unsealed ! 


My race was not run— 
The hour must come, 


intellect —God’s essence—gives forth its flashings, | and then—God! for—oblivion ! 


its profundity, its scintillations—diverting one from 
the mere outward man to the immoral mind, just 


« IT scan my early existence in brief. It was not 
without events, but it is sufficient to know I was 


as the rough stone, in the hands of the lapadist, | deformed—was despised, shunned, loathed! Ah! 


may be polished into a priceless gem—and the 
crude ore become pure gold by the assayist’s fire ! 
But deformity—without one redeeming beauty— 
either of mind or matter—is indeed fearful, oh, too 
fearful ! 

I learnt his history from his own words, He 
was indeed a strange being—an object of awe— 
yet human ! 
need not tell. 
lucid intervals—but they were only for a moment, 
when mental darkness again shadowed his exist- 
ence! His body was warped—much more his mind! 
It is a strange story——wildand unnatural! I gather- 
ed it amid his brightest hours—during those brief 


GLEAMINGS OF LUNACY! 


“ You would hear my story?’ Why? To gratify 
an idle whim—a vague curiosity—would ye pene- 
trate here—into the deep recesses of this loathsome 
bosom and know its promptings—its hell-engender- 
ed workings? Well—no matter—I will tell it. 

“As you see me, like Shakspeare’s Richard, I 
was sent into this world scarce half made up, 
misshapen, bestial, demi-human—demi-fiend ! Look 
upon me! Look in my face—look at these limbs! 
Am I made in God’s image? Dost think me— 
what? Man—brute—devil? All! Ha!—ha!—all! 

“ Yes! IT was the child of unholy lust ? 
corrupt thing bring forth good? 
that I am thus! 
on the offspring! Godt—in thy justice—why ? 
But I prate of that which hath no remedy. Have 
I not cursed—have I not blasphemed—have I not 
prayed—aye—prayed ! 
it? Hath it smoothed my face? Hath it straight- 
ened my limbs! No—my destiny was fixed—who 
can control his fate? ‘The end of my being—why 
engendered? Why—why ? 


Can a 
What wonder 


to suffer—and have I not suffered ? 
24 


Who he was and whence he came, I | 
He had intervals of light—calm, | 


The sin of the parent has been | 


But am I more gainly for | 


I know not—unless | 


who could love me—who look with composure— 
who hold companionship—when blood ties were 
forgotten and neglected? Maternal feeling ne’er 
caressed this lump of corruption, and paternal kind- 
ness shut the door of his heart and dwelling in my 
| face! 


| Yet all did not hate—all did not spurn me !— 





| My good old nurse was to me more than a mother ! 

Some called her vile names—crone—hag! but to 
me she was kind, and I was content and happy in 
her humble hut down by the mountain. ‘True, it 
was a wild, obscure place, but then it was free from 
intrusion! The heartless, jeering, scoffing world, 
visited us not there! ‘They dared not come—the 

wicked are cowards—they dreaded the “old sor- 
| ceress” and avoided her abode. They called her 
witch, and said she put spells upon them—them 
; and theirs! They lied! Fools! Her incantations 

were simple, devout prayer! She prayed, too, for 
' her enemies! She was too good to hate—but then 
she was unfortunate! Shame was cast upon her! 
She was despised ! 

« Years passed. I lived a dreamy existence. I 

| had perception of all that occurred about me, but a 
something here, on the brain, rendered me seem- 
ingly unconscious of my condition. Yet I felt it 
| —actually felt—but was dumb to complaint !— 
| None molested me while I confined myself to the 
| precincts of my nurse’s home. 
| J wandered over the mountains—sought the quiet 
| lake—and penetrated the deep solitary woods, I 


| In her 








| loved nature—nature in all her moods! 
emerald dress begirt with buds—in her summer 
| sheen, in her autumn variegated robe, in her virgin 
_ winter raiment. In her moods, all of them, she 

was still beautiful and harmless, and I loved Nature 
| because she was so, Occasionally I found myself 
| in the village—chance would lead me there, for my 
| feet wandered while my mind was—where? But 
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278 THE DEFORMED. 


I was soon driven from it. The timid fled my pre- , in the veins of all of human except, her and my 


sence, the bolder taunted, jeered, called me fool! 
And I bore it all! Resented not, murmured not, 
returned to the mountain hut! Had I no sense of 


contumely ?—no spirit to revenge? Ihad! Yet 


the pent-up fire was confined to my bosom—it 
struggled to explode—- not then! 


«“ How often have I passed the proud mansion | 
of my father—how often seen those halls radiant 


with light, and heard the echo of music and dan- 
cing! Mirth reigned within—wwoe without! Could 


there indeed be joy in his heart—my father’s! Did | 


no shame burn his cheek—no remorse harrow his 


conscience? Could he steep his soul in wine and | 
drown his sin? Ah! yes—but the whirlwind ap. | 


proached with terrible desolation ! 

«My brother! He—too, to cast contumely 
upon me! Were we not the same blood? True! 
But different planets ruled our nativity. I was 
ugly! He comely! Women said he was manly 


and noble! What is manly—what noble? Op. | 


pression of the weak? ‘Then he was both! Pity 
for the outcast? ‘Then he was not noble—not 
manly! He hated—could I love ? 

« { still wandered, and at last found another spot 
where I delighted to spend my hours. Oh! it was 
a quiet retreat—the abode of loveliness—cheered 


by a divinity of light! It was in the seclusion of | 
a pleasant valley, by the waters which leapt from | 
the hill, where the flowers grew, the birds sung, | 


and peace reigned. ‘That cottage, indeed, was the 
abode of beauty, cheerfulness—love—but calamity 
also there found shelter. The old man was blind, 


but his lovely child was his staff and light! Per- | 


haps her father’s affliction rendered her heart more 


sensitive to the misery of others, Certain it is, she | 
did not regard me with abhorrence. The storm | 


drove me to the cottage door—it had no pity—the 
girl had! I was invited in. I dried my garments, 
eat of her food, ard when the sun came forth, de- 
parted on my solitary rovings—to return again and 
again! 

« Why did I loiter there? Why so often enter 
that paradise? I know not. Nothing, perhaps, 
more than that she was kind and gentle. Yet her 
face beamed heaven and I loved to contemplate it, 
Her eye was bright and I was fascinated! Why 
did she sweetly smile when I gave her the blossoms 
I gathered ? Why did a glow richer than the hue of 
the wild strawberry, steal over her cheek, when I 
plucked them for her, on the margin of the stream, 
where they grew in wild luxuriance? Why did 
she look so meekly upon me and sigh, when she 
thought no eye observed her? These things I 
cannot explain—unless there be sympathy of sou! 
with soul—a something within us which can hold 
eloquent, though silent communing with kindred 
something, and be refreshed with the intercourse! 
I dare not question the promptings of that fair crea- 
ture’s heart, nor would I do sacrilege to her purity, 
by breathing what might have struggled in my 


bosom in regard to her! Of this I am sure, no | 
unholy desire then fired my breast. No, I basked | 


in the sunbeam of her countenance only because a 
scowling cloud hung upon the brow of all others— 
only because the current of kindness was frozen 


/ nurse! 


| Was there ever an Eden without its serpent ?— 
a paradise without its Satan? Should the spoiler 
_ visit this sweet place and be not destroyed! God! 
‘he was! Yes, the serpent entered that paradise ! 
| I saw the vile thing! I watched him, and ere he 
had fastened his fangs—bruised—crushed him ! 

‘My brother! why came he there? What 
brought him from the lordly mansion to the humble 
cottage? Why did he flatter? why use honied 
words ? why compare her to the lily? Why! ask 
the debased, sensual soul—what response will it 
give? Lustprompted all! But he could not taste 
of her lips, could not sully her purity! I warned, 
and she escaped! But he was not thus to be 
foiled. It fell out that the guileless creature wan- 
dered farther from her home than was her wont. 
She followed the stream in innocent thoughtlessness, 
gathering wild flowers to garnish her dwelling, and 
plucking the luscious strawberry for her father’s ap. 
petite. The wolf found the lamb and would have 
devoured it! But I was there! I slept in the 
| shade, on the rich green grass, but awoke in time! 
I saw him seize her—bear her away. I followed. 
My feet had swiftness—my soul had fire! Enough! 
She was saved—the wretch destroyed! 

“They said I murdered! Was that murder! I 
killed a reptile—is that murder? Men gathered 
about me, they wondered, they fettered me, and ha! 
'ha! called me mad! 

*“ [ heard what they said—I knew what they did 
—I could no longer wander forth—I could not 
climb, and the walls were high! But I was not 
| alone there! I had company—good company !— 
He was gentle, he was not misshapen, he killed no 
reptile! Why was he there? No matter! They 
said he was mad! We were mad—both mad !— 
| But he was kind—good. He did not hate, he did not 
| spurn me! We communed together, we fed from 
_ the same platter, we slept in the same straw. Ha! 
ha! ‘Those were merry times! He told capital 
stories, he sung sweet songs; for he had a soul of 
fire, and a rich, gushing voice. He could sketch, 
too. He made beautiful pictures! the wall was full 
or them. He made her likeness—my old nurse’s! 
*T’ was well done! She did not look a hag! He 
was a rare fellow! He was my friend—madmen 
have friends !—how I loved him! 

« The keepers watched him—but they slept 
sometimes! He was cunning—he escaped away! 
| He left me, left me all alone. ‘That was not clever: 
But he would surely come back—they said he 
would. They were mistaken. He loved me, not 
them! I was still alone, I had almost forgotien 
him, he staid away so long—very long. But a 
| woman came! She strode softly, she made no 
noise to wake the keepers! It was dark—very 
dark in the cell, yet she found it! She said he 
sent ner—my friend! She told me to come, t0 
leave that place, he wanted me! Did I not say he 
loved me ?—he did not forget me. I foilowed her 
_—she led me forth. Hist! What voice? It was 
' only the wind. It whistled because I was free ‘— 
| It fanned my brow—cooled my brain, I was not 
'mad! The moon shone brightly—I never sow 
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THE DEFORMED. 


her so bright! She always smiles on the poor 
madman! I followed the woman. 
to the water. The ship was there—he commanded. 
I was so glad to see him—I laughed, laughed! 
But he wept! Men cry sometimes! Why? He 
swore—Revenge! 'The crew responded—muttered 
—repeated Revenge !—once, twice, thrice ! and the 
ship skimmed the ocean! 


, in joy and happiness. 


She led me was removed—the cloud of mental perception scat- 


| in our mutual destiny ! 
have been that! 


279 


The mist from my brain 


tered! I was a new being. Those were blissful 
moments—she was cheerful and happy—I too, was 
happy—and time rolled forward. 

« But the hour approached, the most fearful hour 
Oh God! that it should 
She knew maternal feeling, but 


« How beautiful and glorious the deep, deep sea! | never looked upon her offspring—for heaven in 


Who does not love to rest on its bosom— in its 
calm, when the breezes are gentle—-when the storm 
howleth ! 
billows in their gambols doffing their white caps, 
and chasing each other—wave following wave !— 
dancing to the music of the storm-god! The 
ship so staunch, too—and her company such choice 
spirits! No wonder they were jolly! Men hated 
them—they but retaliated! Man was wolf to man, 
and they were no more! 
der—luxury to destroy! Revenge! they cried— 
and guilty and innocent alike perish! 

«But was there no satiety of blood !—did’ not 
the soul sicken at its spillings? It was rich, pre- 
cious rosy fluid—it flowed like water! 

“Yet a check was put to its waste! Old 
ocean was scoured and the marauder was finally 
seourged from its bosom. 

«That last contest was a terrible one! The 
spirit of fiends actuated our company—they fought 
as fiends! One after another fell! Foe met foe, 
and blood mingled with blood! See that stranger! 
*T is him—our leader—my friend! 


wretch—he strangles him—choakes him! The 


blood spouts from his mouth—his ears—his nos- 
Enough—he shakes him off—he falls—the | 
But the | 


trils! 
old wretch—he falls to ocean’s depth! 
deadly steel reached his vitals! 
consummated! My friend had his!—my father 
was his hoary victim ! 


“ We were conquered, because more of us perish- | 
ed. We were superior in numbers, had our usual | I reached the cliff which overhung the lake, foam- 
spirit, but our weapons failed us. And him to fall | ing and boiling far down its side! 
Yet we | 
up to it—a cloud darted before her—she was veiled 


| —she would not witness the deed. I plunged head- 


—our leader! ‘That was indeed defeat ! 
swept the decks of our adversary of every thing 
living—all perished save she alone—that gentle 


creature, who sighed for my misfortune, and smiled | 
when I gave her the sweet flowers, years—years | 
| it cast me up on its billows—I could not die !” 


ago! She 


I saved her once—saved her again. 
was kind then—was kind now. 


peace ! 


of blood! Would you believe it?—how strange 
is woman’s heart! She loved me with all my im- 


received it, and she became my—wife ! 


“We retired from the world’s scorn to a seclu- | 
‘frame shaking beneath the tempest of passion 


sion, where we could love—love without intrusion. 
Our abode was beautifully chosen. I built her a 
little palace—at least she called it so—and made it 
so, by her sweet gentleness and love. She deco- 
rated it with chuice flowers and taught the vines to 
clamber in grace about it. There soul held com- 
munion with soul. We were one in sentiment— 


Philadelphia, May 21th, 1840. 


It was glorious to plun- | 








| had since repeatedly crossed my path. 
_dying hour she told me her story. 





had suffered its shame ? 


See—see, I | 
say—how tightly he clenches that yrey-haired | 


She bound my | 
wounds, watched my couch, was my angel of | 
Her presence soothed my troubled soul, | 
and her sweet counsel led me from those scenes | 
_had some unheard of crime at once destroyed his 
| reason, and left him a prey to the most terrible re- 
perfections !_ and when I asked the boon, her heart | 
_ wild, unearthly language the dreadful history of his 


| mercy spared her the sight, and took her spirit 
| home! 
How grand the sport—the mountain | 


The sin of the father was still remembered 
—my father—its father! How could I view it 
with composure? Why was it thus? Why fa- 
shioned like its father? Why not beautiful like 
its mother? I could not contemplate it—I could 
not look upon its deformity! Madness filled my 
soul—my brain scorched with fire, my heart sick- 
ened within me—and the poignard reached the 
infant’s vitals. The steel drank blood—but wished 
more! It was plunged again—another was the 
victim ! 

« 1t was the woman men called hag! the woman 
who watched over my early years—the same who 
led me from those old walls and that cell, and who 
In that 
It was a sad 
She was the victim of foul passion— 
Her soul was given up to 
one—but her purity was stolen by another! Who 
the cheated of his bride and her purity ? Who the 
wretch and the robber? ‘The terrible strife of the 
deep may answer! Need I tell the betrayed and 
her offspring ? 

« There they lay—my wife! my child! my mo- 
ther! Dead—all dead! God! who could endure 
that scene? Not I! my brain—my brain! It 


—sad one. 


| was too much—too much, and yet I could not stir 
Revenge was | from the spot! 
|ed down my limbs, 


A spell riveted me there—chain- 
I struggled to escape—the 
fetters were rent—and away I fled—still fled !— 
Phrenzy-palled, and the whirlwind lent me wings. 


I stood on its 


utmost verge. ‘The moon shone brightly—lI looked 


long to the awful depth! The flood murmured at 
the intrusion—it would not receive my pollution— 


Such, during the ravings of his lunacy, was the 
history which fell from his lips. Awful, incoherent 
gleamings! Did some spirit brood upon his mind, 
painting every thought with its own fearful hue—or 


morse? I think I see him now breaking in his 


being—his eye dilated, his lip quivering, his whole 


within. Yes!—deformity is indeed fearful, and 
still more fearful when accompanied by a “ mind 
diseased.” ‘Tell me not of the sweet illusions of 
lunacy—tell me not that they are ignorant of the 
ills of life, and must be happy. It is a fearful un- 
truth—would God it were not! 
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BY TOMLINSON 


Sreruen Avucustus Simms was a politician, and 
an agrarian. ‘The mere circumstance of one man 
being richer than another he could not understand. 
How one man could indulge in the luxury of a 


bulate the streets in search of a lodging, and for 
want of a better, to put up with a resting place on 
the curb stone, or on a fine summer night per- 
chance with a bed on the green sod at Fair Mount, 
was a fact, the justice of which he could never ap- 
preciate. 

Stephen Augustus Simms gloried over the depre- 
ciation of paper currency, and was decidedly opposed 
to all monopoly. Bank notes were mere rags, and 





SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


TOMPKINS, ESQ. 


smoke. So Stephen would indulge in an occasional 


_ cigar—Ugues, Sigitinatis, Principes, he had never 
enjoyed, so he could not suffer under the martyr. 


| dom the absence of their loved companionship must 
feather bed, while he was forced nightly to peram- : 


occasion, The best “common,” with an accidental 
half spanish, were the herbs serving to enliven the 
monotony of his existence. And with what rap- 
ture he would embrace the offer of some polite and 


| more aristocratic friend to share one with him— 


When enjoying a treat of this kind, with a small 
glass of the “right sort,’ Stephen would be su- 
premely happy—and staggering to his sleeping 


_ apartments, which must be confessed were rather 


unworthy the patronage of a man of solid sense. | 


He would never soil his hands with so worthless a 
currency—no—not he! But Stephen Augustus 
Simms stood not in the way of temptation. Bank 
notes would have nothing to do with him. Ae 
wished strongly for the good old times of specie, 
when if he earned a levy in his occasional carpen- 


compelled to wait when yearning for a dinner, be- 


eause the “ lady of the house had no change.”— 
With a lengthened countenance he would exclaim 
with deep feeling against the issue of such trash. 


when surrounded by his compeers, his eyes would 
dilate to twice their usual size, and his nose burn 


spacious, he would calmly sleep, and « little would 
reck” how the world wagged so as it rained not to 
interrupt his slumbers. 

Stephen Augustus Simms despised sprees, they 
were so vulgar: he had no delight in facing the 
« Big Whigs,” and less in a month’s rustication in the 
neighborhood of the city. He loved not the free 


_air of the country, and conceived the dew, the 
terial employment, he would receive it, and not be | 


damp atmosphere of the “neck” was agueish.— 
Stephen was “too lazy to shake”—and on that ac- 
count talked of emigrating to Texas. ‘There they 


_had eternal summer, as he heard, and sleeping in 


| the open air, a winter could not be unpleasant.— 
Stephen Augustus Simms was a woodsawer; and | 


with fiercer fire as his patriotic soul would leap to his | 
tongue, and like a Cicero, so would he exert his | 


eloquence against the overwhelming ruin now hang- 
ing over his beloved eountry. 


The honey of his words touched not the heart of 


his listeners, and one by one donning their crown- | 


less hats they would depart, and leave him alone in 


point at him, and would exclaim with jeers, look 
at the crazy woodsawer. Now Stephen Augustus 
Simms was ill disposed to bear the scoff and sneers 
of « earthly things below,” and with the little jobs he 
occasionally picked up elated his spirits, by pouring 
spirits down. He felt there was excellent society 
in a gin-sling—and earthly felicity in a brandy 
cock-tail—the latter, however, was a luxury Ste- 
phen could rarely indulge in. He felt the present 
solidity of his country to be all moonshine—and 
her high parades of national resources to be all 


Here the cold was intense, and in spite of his las- 
situde of disposition, he was compelled to quiver in 
the midnight breeze. Now to wake up some 
morning and find himself frozen to death would be 
unpleasant—and though well enough to indulge in 
the fresh air during warm weather, the less air in 


' December the better, So Texas carried the day. 
But Stephen Augustus Simms was not a Cicero. | 


Stephen Augustus Simms had volunteered, and 


| was accepted, had obtained a little rhino for his 


! 


pocket, been invested in a suit of clothes more 


_worthy to ornament the person of a soldier of that 
his glory. By and by the boys would stand and | 


republic—and now filled with the importance ol 
his situation, and feeling the superiority of his 


standing, determined to visit his old companions, 


and suffer them to drink his health at his expense, 
an amusement he felt certain they would be too 
happy to indulge in. 

S.ephen Augustus Simms forgot himself, and 


gin being particularly volatile, bis head seemed 10 


be flying off his shoulders, to some fancied para- 


' dise—a thousand stars danced before his imagina- 


tion—he felt the tropic breezes of the sunny south 
creep over his fevered brow, he gazed languishingly 
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STANZAS. 


upon the moon, and fancied she ogled him in re- 
turn. Unluckily for Stephen Augustus Simms, 
when nature formed his cranium she gave him but 
a sparing portion of ideality, or Stephen would 
have become a poet. 

Stephen Augustus Simms was drunk. 

About midnight a man might be seen, had any 
one happened to have walked through the regions 
of Dock street, but no footstep resounded over the 
pave—no, not one. The watchman was snoozing 


in his neighboring box—so Stephen Augustus | 


Simms’s wonderful efforts at calculating angles, and 
his deep devotion to the cause of science remained 
unseen, wasting their sweetness on the desert air. 

Stephen Augustus Simms staggered on—but Ste- 
phen paused on approaching his old locality at the 
drawbridge. The once familiar piles of pine, oak, 


ened fancy the appearance of posts, palisadoes, and 
frowning bastions, Stephen was a_ soldier,—but 
heroes pause before venturing into battle, and 
Stephen imitated such illustrious prnts.ecede 


May 15th, 1840. 


281 


We do not mean to say Stephen was a cow- 
ard. Stephen had considerable courage, and be 
it remembered also Stephen had fortified his cour- 


| age. 





Stephen was weaponless, but in his peregrination 
in search of some available point of attack, he 
stumbled over a cord stick, and stooping—even 
heroes stoop sometimes—seized the heaven bestow- 
ed weapon, and wielding it above his head, bellow- 
ed to his opponents to face him—no answer. At 
that instant the sails of a sloop just anchoring in 
proximity to the wharf, came down with a run— 
and Stephen fancied the creaking of the cordage to 
be a yell of defiance from innumerable foes, and 
nothing daunted sprang to the attack. The ram- 


parts were gained, a shout of victory trembled on 


his tongue, when losing his equilibrium Stephen 
and hickory, seemed to have acquired in his thick- 


Augustus Simms tumbled into the dock—Stephen 
could not swim—his education had been neglected, 
and Stephen was drunk. So Texas lost a soldier— 
and Stephen Augustus Simms his life. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


STANZAS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M, D. 


Moytns, months have departed since last time we met, 
Yet the thought of thy glances hath clung to me yet; 
The thought of affection I dreamed might have been— 
Alas! ‘t was but dreaming, fair Annabel Greene. 


, Thy smile is the sweetest that man’s eyes hath seen ; 
| Thy frown is my death-sign, cold Annabel Greene. 


| But born unto sorrow, why should I complain ? 


My heart is all lonely, my eyes are all tears, 

My hair is fast shedding, though young are my years, 
Ambition is vileness, its lights are not seen 

So bright since thy frowning, false Annabel Greene. 


Thou ’rt fair as the moonhbeam that plays on the deep, 
Yet feared as the torrent that breaks on the steep, 


Philadelphia, May 24th, 1840. 


| Why tell in rude numbers my grief and my pain? 


High flashing in scorning thine eyes are, 1 ween,— 
Thou mockest my suffrings, proud Annabel Greene. 


I cannot renounce thee, my tongue will not tell 

The heart-rending accents which form a farewell; 

Thou hast driven me from thee, with words dark and keen, 
Thou brightest of visions, dear Annabel Greene. 
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First in the ranks of the Moorish band, 

Now over the hills advancing ; 
My Selim comes in whose warrior hand, 

The sword he has won is glancing, 
Soon he will rest in the happy home, 

Where bright smiles ever greet him; 
See o’er the hills they come, they come, 

And I in joy shall meet him. 

I know ‘tis their tramp they come, they come, 


Welcome the notes of the Moorish drum. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





“Tle King’s Highway.” By G. P. R. James. 2 vols. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Mr. James is trifling with a well earned reputation, 
by publishing works iike the present. Neither in plot, 
character, nor style, is it worthy of the first historical 
novelist of the day. 

The incidents of tlie story are supposed to occur during 
the reign of William the Third of England, and much of 
the interest ef the plot is derived from a Jacobite conspi- 
racy. In developing the machinations of the traitors, 
however, we think the author has utterly failed; for more 
than one second rate writer has surpassed him in such 
descriptions. Had Mr. James, indeed, never produced 
anything better than “ The King’s Highway,” he would 
have had but a tithe of his present reputation. 

The only relief to the picture is in the lovely Laura; 
but she is far inferior to his former heroines. There is 
besides—to use a common phrase—too much clap-trap 
in effecting her marriage. The manner, however, in 
which all the parties are brought together in the last 
scene, though it partakes of theatrical effect, does credit 
to the inventive powers of the author. We dismiss the 
work with the sincere hope that Mr. James will write 
more rarely, and return in consequence, in his next pro- 
duction, to his former vigor. 


*\ The History of the French Revolution.” By Thiers. Trans- 
lated by F. Shoberl. 3 vols. Illustrated. Carey & Hart. 


Thiers has written the best account of that fearful 
thing, the French Revolution, of any author in his lan- 
guage, as the well known Scottish advocate, Alison, has 
produced the finest history of it extant in the English 
tongue. The translation of Thiers, however—grand as 
he is in the original—does not come up to the glowing 
pages of the English author. No work extant is more 
like a romance than the “ History of Europe during the 











French Revolution, by Alison.” Giving full justice to | 


the character of Napoleon, possessed of a powerful yet ele- 
gant style, capable of describing a battle field with the 
most graphic powcr, and withal a philosopher and thinker 
jn every sense of tit word, the Scottish historian has sur- 
passed all his cotemporaries, and left even future rivalry, 
well nigh impossible. Much as Thiers may be admired 
jn the otiginal, no one should hesitate to prefer Alison in 
English, unless his funds permitted him to purchase both 
these works. 


**Canals and Railroads of the United States.” By. H. §. 
Tanner. 1 vol. With maps. Tunner §& Disturnell, 
New York. 


A most valuable work, and one worth a whole shelf of 
fashionable novels. It gives a detailed, but at the same 
time, condensed view of the internal improvements of 
the United States, illustrating the subject with numerous 
tables, and maps. 

The subject discussed, is one of great importance to the 
community, and involves in its success the prosperity of 
the nation. Without our internal improvements, power- 
ful as we otherwise might be, our mineral and agricultu- 
tal wealth would remain only partially developed. We 
should be crippled, because behind the age. At the same 
time, however, there are many railroads and canals pro- 
jected which are comparatively useless, and which 
will never be worth a tithe of what has been expended on 
them. All these are perceptible, at a glance, in Mr. 
Tanner's work. He has, in short, made a compendium, 
unequalled in valuable information to the merchant, 
agriculturalist, politician, in short, to every citizen of 
whatever craft. 


“ Tke Youth of Shakspeare.” 3 vols. Lea and Blanchard. 


The author of this work, whoever he may be, has 
adopted a style as quaint as it is novel to the present age. 
He has appeared before the public but lately, in “ Shaks- 
peare and his Friends,” a work resembling this, in many 
points, but we think, on the whole, decidedly superior. 
Though the subject is a fine one, the author is scarcely 
third rate All will pessess a curiosity, however, to see 
the manner in which he has pictured the immortal bard. 


“ Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes.” 1 vol. 


This is an excellent biography of a most excellent wo 
man. Without exaggeration, we may say that no one 


, can rise from its perusal without being a better mar. 


We recommend it cordially. 
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